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BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA 


1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Better Homes Week, April 25 to May 1 


Better Homes in America has issued ten publications, as 
follows: 
GUIDEBOOK FOR THE 1924 CAMPAIGN. 
Pages. Price, 10 cents. 
CIVIC EFFECTIVENESS. 16 Pages. Price, 5 cents 
HOW TO FURNISH THE os L HOME. 
ges. Price, 25 cents. 


32 

PLAN BOOK OF SMALL HOME 
pages. " Price, 25 cents. 

a Sel, SUGGEST ES TO LOCAL 


yor Price, 5 cents. 
HOME MUSIC AND “we > PLA 
pages. Vorice, 10 cents. 
HOW TO OWN YOUR HOME 
ges. Price, 15 cents. 


GUIDEBOOK FOR THE sks ‘CAMPAIGN. 


* Price, i cents 
SCHOOL COTTAGES FOR i TAEAININ 
HOME-MAKING 36 pages. Price, D cents. 
GUIDEBOOK FOR THE 1936 CAM PAIGN 
72 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


The Guidebooks, Nos. 1, 8 and 10, set forth the aims of 
Better Homes in America, and suggest to local chairmen 
methods of conducting a demonstration. Each has a fore- 
word by Secretary Hoover. Nos. 8 and 10 are illustrated 
with photographs and plans of Better Homes demonstra- 
tions in the 1924 and 1925 campaigns. The title of No. 5 is 
self-explanatory. 
Sets of Lantern Slides to accompany lectures on the Better 
Homes movement prepared by Better Homes in America: 
Rental Purchase 
Charge Price 
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Illustrating the 1923 Campaign.... $3.00 
Illustrating the 1924 Campaign.... 3.00 $12.00 
School Cottages for Training in 

Home-Making 3.00 15.00 


Architectural Standards for Small 

Houses (good and bad exteriors) 3.00 15.00 
Standards in Snail House Furnishing 3.00 15.00 
Illustrating the 1925 Campaign..... 3.00 15.00 
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UNDERSTANDING OUR 
CHILDREN 


is a new book which deserves the attention 
of every parent—so simply, interestingly and 
courageously does it handle the problems of 
developing character from infancy onward. 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 


Author of “Our Unconscious Mind,” “Mobilizing the 
id-Brain,”” ete. 


Price, $2.00. Published by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
681 Fifth Avenue New York 








STUDY 
CHILD TRAINING 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
norma so for c training in the h A 
College. Student Resid@ice Demand for graduates. —e 


Apply for CATA 
Chicago Teachers College, 701 Rush St., Chicago 








CHILD STUDY OUTLINES Based on 
“THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS” 
Leaflet I—Contains Lessons 1, 2 and 3 
Leaflet 11—Contains Lessons 4, 5 and 6 
Leaflet I1I—Contains Lessons 7, 8 and 9 
Single Copies, 10 Cents Each 
Quantities of 10 or more, 5 Cents Each 
Address: National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Price: 








The Child’s First Books 


By Elsa H. Naumburg 
WITH A FOREWORD 
By Dr. Arnold Gesell 


explains the principles which should govern the 


choice of books for the pre-school child 
and 


contains over 400 titles of picture and story 
books, both home and foreign 


Price, 35 cents 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Inc. 
509 West 121st Street New York City 


Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728 


FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











OUR COOPERATIVE PLAN 


Any Club securing ten or more $1.00 
subscriptions to the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE may retain 20% of the 
total amount for its local treasury; for- 
warding to this office 80 cents for each 
subscription taken. _ 

No individual may obtain the Magazine 
for 80 cents, this special offer being in- 
tended for the benefit of those associations 
which assist in increasing our growing cir- 
culation. 





Songs for State and National Conventions 


‘* The P. T.A.”’ 
Chorus by ALLEN SPURR 
Single Copies, 35 Cents 
Special Offer to Parent-Teacher Associations 


In Lots of 20, 25c. each—Profit to Association, 10c. each 
In Lots of 50, 20c. each—Profit to Association, 15c. each 


‘*A Little Child Shall Lead”’ 
Solo by MRS. F. L. JACCARD 
Single Copies, 25 Cents 
Address 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Programs for February 


This is the month in which programs really should make themselves, so 
tull is it of material upon which your imaginations may work, our National 
Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln. 

Surely every loyal Association or Circle will in some way celebrate CHILD 
WELFARE Day, and it is hoped that the President’s Message will be thought- 
fully considered, for in it is made very clear the true meaning of this great 
rally of the lovers of children. ‘Then there is the birthday of the good old 
saint who used to stand next to St. Nicholas in our childish affections. Mr. 
Faust has given you the lovely little “Valentine Whimsy,” “The Masque of 
Old Loves,” which would make an ideal entertainment for a High School or 
upper Grade School evening, and for which a small admission might be 
charged to supply the Birthday offering. The patriotic tableaux in it make it 
especially suitable for the month in which our two great citizens are most 
prominent in our thoughts, and we shall hope to hear from many Associations 
which have successfully carried out this combination program. 

For the Associations which desire material for a regular meeting we 
suggest : 


For the High School 


1. The President's Message. 
2. Crime and Character Education. 
3. Better Homes. 


Discuss this with the idea of securing in this way a Practice House 
for the study of Home Economics. 

4. The Foundation Study Course. 
Those groups having access to “The Child: His Nature and His 


Needs” are advised to use Dr. Goddard’s remarkable chapter for 
discussion. 


For the Grade School or Study Circle 


1. The President's Message. 
2. What Is a Healthy Child? 
3. The Foundation Study Course. 
4. Weights and Measures. 
For the Preschool Circle 
1. The President’s Message. 
2. Make-Believe Versus Reality. 
3. Childhood’s Handicap. 
4. Choosing Books for the Littlest Ones. 
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The President's Message 
CHILD WELFARE DAY 


ow much it has come to mean to us, this Birthday 
H of the organization which has taken a little child 

and set it in the midst of the passing, hurrying 
crowd, and for thirty years has been calling upon those 
who pass by to pause and consider him! 

For we believe that— 

“He is not alone for his mother, 

Nor alone for his father, 

But belongs to every one of us: 

He is the deepest concern of us all.” 

In the rush and roar of great cities, in the quietez 
thoroughfares of smaller towns, in the highways and hedges of the country, we find him, 
and wherever he may be found, there he has need of us; for upon his parents and his 
teachers depends his health of body, mind and spirit. And it is at Everychild that we 
are looking in this month of our beginning; not so much at individuals now as at that 
childhood which is universal, and which needs not only food and raiment and the joy 
of play, but those things which lie at the root of its well-being—wiser, better parents, 
more consecrated teachers, more united public interest in all that concerns it. 

To secure these benefits a national conscience must be aroused, an unceasing, 
nation-wide campaign must be carried on, so that huge machinery may be set in motion 
and kept running, to carry the power up into great assemblages of the men and women 
citizens of our republic so that the light thus generated may shine into every individual 
home and school house. It is not that the work at hand is less in value, that we turn 
our eyes away from it once a year; it is the lamp which shows that the great dynamo of 
united parent-power is at work for the benefit of the many. However carefully we 
may tend our light, if the power be lacking, it will not shine. When we so readily buy 
our electric service, in these days of miracles, we fully realize that while our shining 
bulbs must be kept sound and efficient, ready for service, we are paying for that which 
perhaps we do not see but which alone makes them of value; so it is to our great 
central power plant that we render our just due upon Child Welfare Day. 

At first, as children celebrate Christmas, we kept our Birthday selfishly, giving 
to those near to us and looking always to what we were to get out of it; but gradually 
the wider vision opens before us and we begin. to see not one child, but Everychild, not 
our own advantage, but the world’s need, and we are learning that whatsoever we 
put into it, that and that only shall we receive again. 

It is good to see our schoolhouses made more attractive, our equipment modern, 
our community more beautiful, our state able to function more efficiently ; but is there 
not something yet more stirring, more ouf-lifting, in the knowledge that as we work 
among the flowers in Florida or California, we are working, too, among the snows of 
Montana and on the wind-swept plains of Nebraska; that while we may be enjoying 
every benefit that a city organization can bestow, we are also helping good Mrs. Two- 
Bear to make a better school for her children in our Indian Association in North 
Dakota, and on the rim of the Grand Canyon of Arizona are listening with the Mexi- 
can mothers to the message of the Congress in the musical language of Spain, while in 
the rural districts of Texas and Mississippi and twenty other states, we are gathering 


in the pre-school children and making them ready for school—just because they are 
children, and to us all childhood is our sacred responsibility ? 
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We have done well in the years gone by, but a New Year has begun, in which we 
may do better. From North and South, from East and West, comes the old, old cry, 
“Come over and help us!” Shall we let our fellow-members call in vain, when by 
looking out, and not in, we may be privileged to lend a hand? 


MarcGarettTa WILLIs REEVE. 





UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 
Address only 


The Commissioner of Education. 


MRS. A. H. REEVE, President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. 

My dear Mrs. Reeve: 

I found it extremely difficult to grade these 
papers, as most of them showed a comprehensive method 
and decidedly affirmative results. All of them also 
show a willingness on the part of the community to 
co-operate. However, I have gone through them very 
carefully and have put them in the order marked. 

It is needless for me to say that I find myself 
very enthusiastic in regard to this great work. 


Cordially yours, 
JNO. J. TIGERT, Commissioner. 


November 30, 1925. 











The Summer Round-Up of the Children 


HONOR ROLL 
of 
AssociATIONS Wuicu Have Met ALL REQUIREMENTS OF THE CONTEST 


1. Barrow Parent-Teacher Association, Columbus, Mississippi. 

2. Putnam-Washington School Parent-Teacher Association, Marietta, Ohio. 
3. Baker Parent-Teacher Association, Austin, Texas. 

4, Forest Parent-Teacher Association, Forest, Mississippi. 

5. Hill School Parent-Teacher Association, Del Rio, Texas. 

6. Welch Parent-Teacher Association, Ames, Iowa. 

7. Colgate Parent-Teacher Association, Colgate, North Dakota. 

8. East McComb Parent-Teacher Association, East McComb, Mississippi. 
9. Eastwood Parent-Teacher Association, Eastwood, New York. 

10. Tyler School Parent-Teacher Association, Amarillo, Texas. 

11. Noftsger Hill School Parent-Teacher Association, Globe, Arizona. 

12. Jefferson School Parent-Teacher Association, Dresden, Ohio. 

13. Grand View Heights Parent-Teacher Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

14. North McComb Parent-Teacher Association, North McComb, Mississippi. 
In the March issue the complete list of Blue Ribbon Associations will be published. This list will 


include all those Associations which carried through the Campaign, and are therefore entitled to the Blue 
Ribbon Certificate. 
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FIRST PRIZE STORY 


Report of the ‘“‘Summer Round-Up’ of the Barrow Parent-Teacher 
cAssoctation of Columbus, Miss. 


BY MRS. JOHN T. CLARKE 


Chairman of Health Committee 


$ soon as notified by the State Presi- 
A dent, the president of Barrow 
Parent-Teacher Association called 
together a lady member of the school Board, 
the Superintendent of City Schools, the 
Principal of Barrow School, the Chairmen 
of Health, Publicity and Finance Commit- 
tees. All entered enthusiastically into the 
campaign, pledging support in any way pos- 
sible. 

First, the Publicity Chairman gained the 
co-operation of the editor of the local paper, 
who published an article, explaining the 
campaign, stating that Barrow had entered, 
and asking the co-operation of parents, 
physicians, dentists and community at large 
in carrying it out. He remained loyal 
throughout, publishing articles weekly until 
the campaign closed. 

The Health Committee, composed of 
eight members of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, immediately became active, visiting 
the dentists and physicians. ‘These agreed 
to give their services, either in their offices 
or in the school building. A day was set 
for initial examination. As no blanks had 
been received from the campaign director, 
the finance chairman had two kinds printed ; 
one, covering eye, ear, nose, throat, skin, 
heart, lung defects, the other covering 
dental defects. "T'was decided to use the 
height and weight chart used monthly by 
teachers at school. 

The principal notified all first-grade 
pupils to be at the building on a certain 
day. They were here divided into three 
groups. ‘Iwo groups remained at the 
building where they were weighed and 
measured, given dental inspection and ex- 
amined for heart, lungs, and skin defects. 
The other group, chaperoned by mothers, 
Was sent to the office of an eye, ear, nose, 
throat ‘specialist (he is a member of the 
school board), whose office joined that of 


a physician who examined for heart, lungs, 
skin trouble, so the two worked simul- 
taneously. When this group finished, it 
returned to the school building for dental 
examination, weighing and measuring. The 
two groups at the building, upon com- 
pletion, were divided; one group going to 
the above mentioned specialist, the other to 
a specialist whose office is in a hospital, 
both groups being chaperoned by mothers. 

Members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion assisted both in the building and at the 
offices by recording and entertaining the 
children. 

Each child was given his record card to 
take to its parents, with the request that 
all defects be remedied by the date set for 
re-examination. 

The school district was divided into three 
sections, with a chairman for each who re- 
ported progress from time to time. 
Throughout the campaign, both president of 
Parent-Teacher Association and _ school 
principal were in personal touch with the 
homes of the children who had remediable 
defects. The physicians and dentists 
showed their hearty co-operation by agree- 
ing to re-examine pupils on date selected. 
The records of first examination showed 
two specialists, three dentists, fourteen 
mothers, members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and two teachers, with three 
physicians had assisted in the work. Some 
people in the community co-operated by 
allowing our patrons who had no phones to 
use theirs, in making inquiries concerning 
the campaign. 

Also the record showed that there were 
the following number of defects in thirty- 
four pupils examined ; teeth (largely clean- 
ing) 18, tonsils 19, adenoids 2, heart 2, 
eye 3, ears 3, nose 3, underweight 7, over- 
weight 2. This made a total of 57 defects. 

Each parent chose his own physician for 
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remedying defects, so no clinic was used. 

The result of the campaign showed that 
54 defects had either been remedied or 
child placed under physician, which gives a 
total gain of 94 per cent. The class per- 
centage is only 88, due to the fact that there 
is no compulsory vaccination law. 

Other results of the campaign were as 
follows: First, to the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in its realization of (a) the spirit 
of co-operation on the part of its members; 
(b) of the good derived by weighing and 
measuring pupils monthly at school; (c) of 
the advantages of furnishing milk and hot 
lunches to undernourished children. Sec- 
ond: The chairman of the City Board of 
Health assures us that the Board has under 
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consideration an ordinance requiring ll 
pupils to furnish vaccination certificates 
upon entering school. Third: The parents 
have shown their interest in having first- 
grade children’s defects corrected, and also 
having older ones examined and corrected. 
Fourth: Physicians, dentists, local press, 
neighbors, school authorities, members of 
the Parent-Teacher Asssociation have all 
showed such a wonderful spirit of co-opera- 
tion that they deserve the enconium: “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Fifth, and lastly: There has been such 
a keen interest manifested that the associa- 
tion hopes it may share in a “Round-Up for 


All School Children.” 


SECOND PRIZE STORY 


Report of the “Summer Round-Up” of the Putnam-Washington 
Parent-Teacher -Association of Marietta, Ohio 


BY MRS. E. M. HAWES 


ARIETTA, Ohio, is a beautiful small 
M city, at the confluence of the Ohio 
and Muskingum Rivers, rich in 
historical associations and traditions because 
here a band of sturdy Revolutionary Soldiers 
settled nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. 
They were determined to wrest from this 
wilderness a home for themselves and chil- 
dren, making of Marietta the first settle- 
ment, in not only what is now Ohio, but 
the whole Northwest Territory. 

So Marietta, because of her historical 
background, is a combination of the old and 
the new. A tendency to cling to the old, 
and her ancestors, combined with striving 
and looking forward to the future, makes 
a situation sometimes difficult to handle. 

When the call for the ‘Summer Round- 
up” came, the foregoing fact, along with 
the shortness of time, made us hesitate as 
to the wisdom of undertaking it. But hav- 
ing decided upon it, every association gave 
the very best it could. 

We were very much pleased to find that 
the State Board of Health would co-operate 


in any way possible. Mrs. Reeder, who is 
in charge of this work for the State, made a 
special trip to arrange for the clinic which 
was conducted by four physicians and fout 
nurses, under Mrs. Reeder’s direction. 

We decided to hold this at the earliest 
date possible—August 6th and 7th. 

There are seven schools in Marietta, each 
of which has a Parent-Teacher Association. 

We first made a list of children who 
would enter the first grade this year. This 
was obtained from the School Census in the 
Superintendent’s Office. We found that 
approximately two hundred would enter, 
so each association took a certain definite 
time for its pupils to be examined. 

For instance, Putnam-Washington Asso- 
ciation had Friday from 9.30 a. m. to 2 p. m., 
each physician examining an average of four 
each hour. In this way we avoided confu- 
sion by not having too many youngsters in 
the rooms at once. 

Doctors, Oculists, Dentists all contrib 
uted to its success, many attending the clinic. 
Our City Superintendent was most helpful 
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in every way, giving us the use of the 
clerical force for notices, etc., also arrang- 
ing for the Junior High building to be in 
order for the clinic. 

The janitor was most willing to help; 
the truant officer aided in rounding them 
up; both the City and County nurses were 
assisting both days and our City nurse has 
done very valuable follow-up work. 

We have two daily papers here and we 
realize that the press had a very great in- 
fluence in our campaign. ‘They not only 
gave us much space for our work, having 
their reporters on the job each day, but 
also some very fine editorials. ‘Too much 
credit cannot be given them for making 
the people realize the need and benefit of 
the examination. 

The second week after the clinic we 
started our follow-up work and were very 
much gratified to find that many had al- 
ready taken their children to the family 


physician for defects to be remedied; in 
fact, some took them the very day of the 
clinic. 

The interest shown by parents has been 
wonderful, many mothers bringing children 
of pre-school age. In my whole canvass, I 
found only one who was opposed to the 
work. Everyone co-operated to the extent 
of his ability and those who were not able 
to were taken care of by the City Nurse 
and the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, through 
their respective orthopedic and dental clinics. 

Our second follow-up campaign is just 
now being finished, making sure that no one 
has been missed. 

Marietta has a slum district and while our 
class of six-year-olds is not 100 per cent, we 
feel we have started a wonderful work— 
one which the coming years will show has 
been well worth the time and effort so 
willingly and cheerfully given by all con- 
nected with it. 


THIRD PRIZE STORY 


Report of the “Summer Round-Up’’ of First Grade Children of 
the Baker Parent-Teacher -Association of -Austin, Texas 


HE “Summer Round-Up” of the 
children in Baker School, Austin, 
certainly had the co-operation of 
everybody in the neighborhood. ‘The retir- 
ing president of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and the new one were joint direc- 
tors of the campaign, and both put forth 
their best efforts. The director of physical 
education in the Austin public schools, al- 
though not on duty, helped greatly with in- 
formation as to what would be needed for 
the clinic in the way of antiseptic solutions, 
cotton, tongue depressors, sterilizers, drop 
lights, bowls and pitchers and towels, slop 
jars, etc., for each booth. The school 
nurse who came on duty the first of Sep- 
tember also gave her time and services to 
the work. She being a graduate nurse, se- 
cured the voluntary services of six others 
who placed themselves at the disposal of 
the doctors on the morning of the clinic. 
Early in July the Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciation had voted to enter the campaign, 
but the blanks were not on hand until the 
28th day of August, that is they had not 
come on that day, but the directors decided 
to go ahead and have the house to house 
canvass and to wire for the blanks as it 
was already late for the campaign proper, 
but for the good that would result it was 
unanimously voted to carry it through to a 
successful finish. Volunteers were called 
for to act as captains of certain districts in 
the school neighborhood. ‘These came as 
fast as the names could be taken and the 
districts assigned. Each captain said that 
she could have her report ready in two days. 

At this meeting held in August, there 
were so many mothers of children who 
would enter the kindergarten who insisted 
that these children be included in the clinic 
that the canvassers were told to ask about 
children of kindergarten age also. In fact, 
many mothers asked if they could not send 
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children in other grades to the clinics, but 
it was thought best, because of the short- 
ness of time, to try out the work on those 
in the kindergarten and first grade. 

When the canvassers reported it was 
found that there were 95 children whose 
mothers wanted them to attend clinic. On 
the day set, September 4th, 86 children 
with their mothers presented themselves, 
35 to enter first grade and 51 for kinder- 
garten. 

The different committees had everything 
ready. The director of physical education 
had said that the general practitioners 
should be allowed ten minutes for his ex- 
amination, the dentists and specialists, five 
each. So to be sure of having enough 
help, the services of six general practitioners 
and two dentists and two specialists were 
secured for two hours each. 

The mothers and children came one hour 
before the doctors, blanks were filled out 
and the children weighed and measured by 
the nurses, so that when the first doctors 
arrived the children were ready to go right 
to them. Each doctor had a booth with 
table, chairs, bowl and pitcher, antiseptic 
solution, towels and slop jars. Each dentist 
and specialist had the same equipment with 
improvised sterilizers made of electric grills 
and aluminum sauce pans. ‘The specialist 
also had a drop light. 

Every thing passed off smoothly and by 
twelve o'clock (the clinic began at nine), 
each mother was on her way home with a 
slip stating wherein her child had defects 
and what should be done about it. In all 
cases they were advised to see their own 
physician, dentist and specialist, and if they 
had none, the names of well-known doctors 
were given. 

There remained just three weeks before 
the schools opened. The directors ‘phoned 
and had the canvassers ask the mothers 
what was being done to remedy defects. 
The very best of feeling was evident 
throughout and in most cases treatment was 
being given. 

On September 22nd, the day after school 
opened, the check-up was made, the school 
nurse in charge. ‘The results were most 
gratifying, considering the short time be- 


tween the clinic and the check-up. The 
nurse has the blanks for the kindergarten 
and has asked for the first-grade blanks, 
She intends to follow up the work and is 
very much pleased with the spirit of the 
mothers and the way the campaign was car- 
ried on. 

In fact, as a result of this, the physical 
education director and the school nurse 
have gone to the President of the Council of 
Presidents and have asked that a campaign 
be put on in every school in Austin to get 
mothers to take their children to the family 
physician for an examination in the next 
few weeks. A health rally with invitations 
to every parent in the schools is planned. 
The ticket for each school will be signed 
and dropped in a box at the rally and the 
attendance of each school district will be 
tabulated on the percentage basis. School 
loyalty will undoubtedly bring out a record 
breaking crowd if weather conditions are 
favorable. This is a great step forward— 
that is—it will be a great step when 
mothers, all of them, or the majority of them 
will of their own free will take their chil- 
dren and have a complete physical examina- 
tion made once a year. 

Of course this campaign could not have 
been put over without good publicity. The 
papers helped, chronicling the National 
movement, local meetings and plans. But 
the mouth to mouth talk, the splendid en- 
thusiasm that marked the leaders in the 
movement, were the things that counted 
most. ‘The canvassers did their part well, 
pointing out what a great thing this free 
clinic was, how every mother wanted her 
child to be unhandicapped and free from 
remediable defects, and how school loyalty 
demanded that the children be as near per- 
fect as possible so that the school would do 
its best work. 

The results of the campaign tabulated 
show only tangible material facts, but these 
indicate that the parents are realizing more 
each day that they have a duty to their 
children and to their state that is often 
neglected, that of seeing to the physical fit- 
ness of the children in order that their 
development may be well-rounded into 
splendid citizenship. 
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Putnam-Washington P. T. A. “Round-Up” 
School Clinic Results 


Mrs. E. M. Hawes, Marietta, Ohio 






















47 Pupils ready to enter First Grade this fall. 

46 attended clinic—only one parent refusing cooperation. 

As a result of interest gained through publicity, 12 others too 
young for school were examined. 

Only one case which did not show at least a gain of 10% or more. 

The best gain made by any child was 40% to 100%. Other 


noteworthy cases were 50% to 100% (2 cases) 60% to 100%, 
and 50% to 90% (2 cases). 


GAINS WERE AS FOLLOWS: 


Percentages 0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 
Number 1 17 13 8 5 1 1 


Cooperation of parents in check-up after clin‘: was very re- 
markable. 


Percentages would have been 10% higher in at least 25% of the 
cases except for disbelief in vaccination. 

Credit for examination was given in July column. If it should 
not have been, add 20% to gains in each case. 





Ratings BEFORE Clinic Ratings AFTER Clinic 


How It Was Done in Ohio 
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CHILD WELFARE DAY AND THE 
WOMAN WHO MADE IT 


ARY GRINNELL 

Mears bears a 

name almost as 
well known to and be- 
loved by the National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as those of its 
two Founders whose 
memory she has kept 
green in our organization 
by the annual festival 
which she originated, 
CHILD WELFARE DAY. 

More than sixty years 
of active life, of mingled 
joy and sorrow, have 
whitened her hair but 
have left unaged the 
spirit of this gracious, 
beautiful woman, whose biography is one 
long tale of service joyfully rendered to the 
cause which stands second only to her re- 
ligion in her heart. 

John and Priscilla Alden, fellow-voya- 
gers in the Mayflower, planted her family 
tree, on which grew five Colonial Gover- 
nors and many men and women of note in 
the early history of America. To her 
father, J. B. Grinnell, then a preacher in 
New York, it is said that Horace Greeley 
addressed his famous advice, “Go West, 
young man, go West,” and Julia Chapin, 
of Massachusetts, accompanied the pioneer 
minister when he followed it across the 
wilderness to Iowa, where he founded the 
college which bears his name. 

As a little girl, Julia Chapin sat round- 
eyed at her mother’s side in Mothers’ Meet- 
ings in the old Bay State, and as a little 
boy, J. B. Grinnell was taken by his mother 
to the Maternal Association meetings ‘of 
that day, so it was quite natural that in the 
new home west of the Mississippi the first 
gathering of mothers was held and for 
years continued in that house. Both 
by heredity and environment, Mary Grin. 





Mrs. David O. Mears 


nell was trained for her 
life work. 

Married to Dr. David 
O. Mears, help in her 
husband’s parishes in 
Massachusetts, Ohio and 
New York and the care 
of two children made 
many demands upon the 
wife and mother, but 
that she knew how to 
budget her time is shown 
by this brief account of 
her activities in the Na- 
tional Congress. Having 
attended and been in- 
spired by the first meet- 
ing in Washington, in 
1897, Mrs. Mears be- 
came state president of New York, in 1898, 
and so convinced her husband of the value 
of the work she had taken up that he yielded 
her -his pulpit, for the first time in the 
history of his church, in order that she 
might give the message to the people of the 
city of Albany. 

During her seven years of service in this 
office, she was made, in 1900, a member 
at large of the National Executive Com- 
mittee and, in 1902, became National 
Auditor. From this office she was elected 
to the first Vice Presidency, in which she 
served for eighteen years, graduating into 
the Honorary Vice Presidency, in 1923, 
when under the new By-Laws the holding 
of more than one position on the National 
Board of Managers was prohibited and her 
heart was bound up in the promotion of 
Child Welfare Day, of which she is the 
National Chairman. In 1910 Mrs. Mears 
laid before the National Board of Managers 
her plan for the observance of the National 
Birthday and received its enthusiastic ap- 
proval, and its popularity and growing suc 
cess are due to the untiring efforts and the 
unfailing inspiration of this most loyal and 


devoted officer. M. W. R. 
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CHILDHOOD’S HANDICAP 


BY MAE FOSTER JAY 
PART Il 


DISCIPLINARY FAILURES 
The Helpless Type 

It is immeasurable injustice for a child 
to have to grow up under parents who can- 
not discipline. Yet how commonly he is 
confronted with this handicap! I have in 
mind a child of five, so “ornery” as to be 
decidedly unlovable. Yet she is deserving 
only of the utmost sympathy, for it is en- 
tirely the mother’s fault that everyone hates 
to see Dorothy coming. When she goes 
through my house a small bundle of destruc- 
tion, when she slaps and bites other children 
or breaks their toys, my anger rises, not 
against Dorothy but against the mother to 
whom she was entrusted to be reared prop- 
erly. Dorothy is always petulant, but her 
mother does not concede that it may be be- 
cause she is taken to the movies several 
times a week or that lack of sleep invariably 
makes a child cross. ‘The mother told me, 
however, that Dorothy did not get enough 
sleep and should have a nap, but she said, 
before the child, that she just couldn’t make 
her take one—she wouldn’t stay on the 
bed! (Mother used to rock Dorothy for 
an hour or so whenever she put her to sleep. 
What was a baby for, she demanded, if not 
to be held and loved?) Dorothy is under- 
nourished ; but her mother says, before her, 
that she will not drink milk, nor eat her 
meals. She knows the child has too much 
candy and too many ice-cream cones—but 
she starts to cry when the wagon goes by, 
and what can one do? She tells all about 
Dorothy’s terrible nervous condition—in the 
child’s presence—and Dorothy throws a 
tantrum presently to prove her mother’s 
statement. ‘There are many children as piti- 
fully wronged as Dorothy, doomed to find 
the world a bitter place—and through no 
fault of their own. 

These helpless disciplinarians try to 
govern either by shouting at a child, threat- 
ening him with the direst things and never 
carrying out their threats; or by nagging at 
him. Who is not familiar with: “Johnny, 


if you do that again I’m going to spank 
you good!” And Johnny, untroubled by 
the shrieking tone, serenely does it again and 
again, for that spanking has been promised 
time out of mind. Or who has not heard 
the fretful, “Oh, Johnny! I do wish you’d 
stop that!” which moves Johnny only to 
keep right on? What a tragedy that 
parents do not know that Johnny would 
stop immediately for a positive, cheerful: 
“Johnny, do not do that again.” 

For obedience is secured by the positive, 
quiet, cheerful word. ‘The lower the voice, 
the more matter-of-fact, expecting-to-be- 
minded the manner, the more effective the 
result. Try it. A child does not question 
quiet orders. ‘The ordinarily refractory 
child brought up on threats or nagging is 
cowed by no more than a low-toned word 
and a look in your eye which says that 
yes means yes and no means no. 


The Lordly Type 

Among the most grievous of the enemies 
to a child’s healthy development are those 
lordly persons who think that because chil- 
dren should mind, they should always be 
commanded in no uncertain tone of voice, 
and that force is the only puissant way of 
asserting their authority if stentorian tone 
fails. ‘They do so love to show the world 
that their children are brought up to mind! 

‘Two parents of my acquaintance were 
strong disciplinarians. ‘They admitted it 
whenever they had the opportunity. And 
proved it upon every possible occasion. 
Were not visitors boastfully shown “Little 
Jenny,” the small riding whip kept behind 
a picture? Were they not often given an 
exhibition of how efficacious Little Jenny 
was in making their precocious small 
daughter display her bag of tricks for the 
company? Merette sang and danced and 
spoke her pieces and played the piano, if not 
willingly, at least at the persuasion of 
Little Jenny. Merette was not able to 


finish college because of nervousness; she is 
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struggling through womanhood a bundle 
of nerves—and she has nothing else in the 
world to blame but the egotism of parents 
who liked to show off their authority. 

One evening Janet, aged three, was un- 
dressed in the midst of an admiring family 
circle. 

“Now pick up your clothes,” said her 
mother when she had been buttoned into 
sleeping garments. 

“No!” said the child impishly. She was 
still full of play after considerable of a 
romp. 

“Oh, yes. Please.” The mother spoke 
quietly, but with no effect upon the young 
defiant. So she walked away into the other 
room, on the theory that Janet would forget 
her defiance when she saw the play was over. 

The grandfather—albeit a doting one— 
straightened rigidly. He was of the old 
school. When he spoke to a child he ex- 
pected it to mind. So long as he wanted to 
fool and play, well and good; but when he 
was through the child should quiet down 


automatically. His eyes followed the 
mother disapprovingly. 
“Why has my mother gone?” Janet 


asked anxiously. 

“I suppose it made her unhappy to stay 
here when you would not do what she 
asked,” Grandmother suggested—with a 
timid look at Grandfather. 

Janet ran to the door, peered anxiously, 
rushed back, picked up her clothes, and ran 
after her mother calling, “Come back, 
mother! I’ve picked them up!” 

The grandfather shook his head sadly. 
He honestly thought that it would have 
been better discipline to accomplish, through 
a harrowing scene, through tears and the 
humiliation of breaking a strong young will, 
the same result! 

The lordly type of disciplinarians say to 
a child, “Bring me a drink! Do this or 
that!” But when Frederick, already in 
the bath tub called to his mother, “Bring 
me_the soap, mother!” she answered in an 
injured tone: “Certainly not. Get out and 
get it.” 

“But I got it for you yesterday,” wist- 
fully. Frederick does not understand that 
because he is a child, he must treat his elders 


’ 


courteously, but that they owe him no such 
consideration. He is so foolish as to have 
his feelings hurt by the lack of it! Other 
children become defiant and permanently 
discourteous from such an attitude. 

But how thoroughly a child likes to 


do for others when requested with a 


“Please.” How happy he is over a service 
rendered when he is rewarded with a 
“Thank You.” 


Lordly grown-ups use slang or profanity 
freely before their children—and punish 
them when they follow the example. Such 
fathers carry a bottle in their hip pocket— 
and rail at a son who carries a forbidden 
one there. 

Parents of this type teach their children 
that they must not interrupt—but they 
never give them a chance to speak. It is 
so unusual as to be outstanding, to meet a 
mother like Helen’s. 

“Will you wait just a minute, dear, till 
mother finishes what she is saying?” she 
asks when Helen interrupts. And then she 
does not forget, or ignore, the fact that 
Helen is waiting patiently by her side but 
gives her an interested ear when there is 
a pause in the conversation. 

Mary fell up the stairs one day and cut 
an ugly gash in her leg. Her aunt promptly 
brought the iodine bottle. But Mary, al- 
ready crying with pain, protested. “It will 
hurt so!” 

“But we must put it on, dear!” 

“Oh, no! No!” 

The aunt waited. The uncle—he was 
a nice uncle, and he loved Mary, but he 
thought that children should mind—sug- 
gested firmly: “I wouldn’t have any non- 
sense about it. I’d put it on!” 

The aunt gave him a withering look and 
turned to Mary. She explained about in- 
fection; about how much more it would 
hurt if the doctor had to dress an infected 
wound each day; how neglect of small 
hurts like this often cost a leg or an arm. 

Mary is a reasonable little human. She 
listened seriously and with reluctant yield- 
ing. “But let me put it on!” she pleaded. 

“I’m afraid you won’t do it properly,” 
the aunt explained frankly. ‘You'll barely 
touch a little spot; it will hurt and you will 
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want to stop. I would touch the whole 
thing at once and have the hurt over in just 
a minute.” 

“So will I,” promised Mary. 

And she did, bravely touching the entire 
wound with the saturated cotton, and smil- 
ing gamely at the hurt. 

I suppose the uncle still thinks that the 
aunt weakly yielded to the child’s whim; 
that he does not realize that it was stronger 
discipline to bring Mary to the point where 
she would do the dreaded deed herself than 
it would have been to hold her down and 
put the iodine on with her shrieking indig- 
nant protest. 

For all too many people fail to realize 
that the highest discipline is that which so 
conditions a child that he will want to do 
the right thing. 


REMOVING THE HANDICAP 
Our only hope of removing the handicap 
from childhood is to educate those who are 
to educate the young. If only the rearing of 
children might be considered a profession 
for which preparation was necessary ; if only 
all adults might know enough of psychology 


and pedagogy to be qualified to bring up 
children properly, how much more happily 
and efficiently that end might be attained! 
For then the custodians of the young would 
be capable of that sympathy which comes 
only from understanding. 

This education is not possible to all at 
present, of course. But there are two 
simple truths which would go far toward 
eliminating the handicap, could they be 
generally heeded. One of them is that chil- 
dren are born imitators. They will be 
sunny if they enjoy a cheerful home at- 
mosphere; courteous if they have the ex- 
ample of courtesy constantly before them; 
they will develop a high sense of honor if 
they are dealt with honorably. 

The other truth was stated forcibly by 
Rousseau. It is used as the slogan of one 
of our most widely published educational 
magazines. It might wisely be adopted as 
the guiding principle in every home en- 
trusted with children to be reared. It is: 
“You may now, in these early years, do 
things with a touch as light as a feather 
which later you cannot do with a pressure 
of a hundred weight.” 


Better Homes 


BY JAMES FORD 


Executive Director, Better Homes in America 


observed from April 25 to May 1. 

The purpose of the Better Homes 

in America movement is to help American 

families to a knowledge of the ways in 

which housing conditions can be improved, 

and wholesome home life made available to 

all. The means of attaining this purpose 

are, primarily, local campaigns for home im- 

provement and the observance of Better 
Homes Week. 

Wherever possible, a new or remodeled 
house, suitable for a family with moderate 
means and attractive and convenient in its 
architectural design, is built or borrowed 
and demonstrated to the local public. This 
house is carefully and appropriately fur- 


Be= Homes Week in 1926 will be 


nished on a budget and its grounds are at- 
tractively planned and planted. In all cases 
meetings are held at which talks are given 
and discussions conducted on various phases 
of home improvement. ‘These demonstra- 
tions are carried on by local committees, 
representative of all the civic and educa- 
tional organizations in a community. The 
chairmen of the committees are appointed 
by National Headquarters of Better Homes 
in America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Parent-Teacher Associations can extend 
valuable assistance to local Better Homes 
Committees, and chairmen will be glad of 
their support. If a local association does 


not know the name of the chairman in their 
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community, National Headquarters will 
supply it. If there is no Better Homes 
Committee in your city or town, and your 
association wishes to sponsor a local cam- 
paign, write to National Headquarters for 
further particulars. 


HOW CHILDREN CAN HELP 


The Better Homes movement is of great 
importance to the youth of the country. It 
is essential that while children are in school 
they should receive formal as well as in- 
formal education in home- making. School 
children can help local committees in many 
ways, and the work they can do in Better 
Homes Campaigns has considerable educa- 
tional value. This work may include com- 
petition in various contests, the working out 
of special school projects dealing with home 
improvement, and active assistance to Bet- 
ter Homes Committees in the conduct of 
campaigns. Contests for making the best 
“Better Homes” poster, for the best list of 
books for the home library, for the best 
home garden, for the greatest improvement 
of home premises, for the best essay on 
home improvement, have proved to be of 
great interest and value. 

Even though our daughters will event- 


ually become home-makers, there is as yet. 


no adequate instruction in most public 
schools or elsewhere economics 
and the art of home-making, or such in- 
struction may reach only a small portion of 
the girls in the community. The Better 
Homes Campaign, with the co-operation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the school 
authorities, may stimulate extension of such 
instruction in the public schools where 
needed, and, where it appears advisable, may 
lead to the construction of a Home Eco- 
nomics Cottage or a School Practice House 
to provide training for household manage- 
ment and for home-making. 


in home 


HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGES 
Cottages for home-making are a valuable 
supplement to home-economics courses. The 
cost of adding cottages to the school equip- 
ment need not be high. The construction 
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of such cottages may be a means of provid- 
ing the vocational classes for boys of the 
school with valuable training in home-build- 
ing and in the care and repair of the home, 
The furnishing and decoration of the cottage 
may provide home economics classes with 
valuable concrete problems in budgeting, 
selecting and purchasing of furniture and 
the application of principles of art to in- 
terior decoration. The building and con- 
tinued use of the cottage may be made a 
school and community project of far-reach- 
ing value—co-ordinating the services of 
many departments of the school, of many 
local organizations, and of the school pupils 
in a continuing civic enterprise. 

The home economics cottage and school 
practice house provide for the younger 
generation not only a concrete and practical 
training in household operations and man- 
agement but also an understanding of the 
importance of the home in our social process, 
The training in such houses creates interest 
also in the higher values and ideals of home 
life. Pupils become trained in the habits 
of planning, of co-operation and of service 
which are the essence of successful home- 
making and of creative citizenship. 

The Guidebook, a 72-page illustrated 
pamphlet which sets forth in detail the 
purpose of the Better Homes movement 
and the procedure suggested to local com- 
mittees in conducting a campaign, will be 
sent upon request to any Parent-Teacher 
Association which wishes to co-operate in 
this campaign. 

The first Better Homes Campaign was 
held in 1922, and the movement has grown 

rapidly, so that in 1925 considerably more 
than 2,000 communities, large and small, 
all over the United States, held demonstra- 
tions. In all these local programs the edu- 
cational character of Better Homes in 
America has been stressed, and in a great 
many, Parent-Teacher Associations have 
participated. Local associations can prepare 
for the 1926 campaign by communicating 
with local chairmen, by helping to interest 
the school authorities and the children, and 
by making immediate plans for their co 
operation. 
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Crime and Character Education 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 


ors America lead in crime? Point- 
D ing to the fact that the homicide 

rate in the United States exceeds 
that in other civilized countries, popular 
writers and speakers often refer to our 
country as leading the’ rest of the world in 
crime. ‘This is one of those dangerous half 
truths that needs to be looked at carefully 
in the light of other factors that enter into 
the situation. It might also be pointed out 
that the United States owns more auto- 
mobiles than all of the rest of the world 
put together, that its prodigious wealth of- 
fers greater temptations to steal. The point 
is that many elements enter into the situa- 
tion and while we may have more crime, 
we probably have also more virtue than 
other nations. This is another way of say- 
ing that we are a nation of doers unusually 
active and busy. Our conception of virtue 
is more than passive obedience to law. It 
includes active service to fellowmen. 
Measured by that standard, America ranks 
high. 

Nevertheless, the problems of education 
for character and obedience to law are in- 
deed serious. Our wealth, our freedom, the 
power that is conferred by our great systems 
of education, suggest the increased respon- 
sibility that each individual must be trained 
to assume. Democracy is more than free- 
dom ; it is responsibility. 

WHERE DOES TRAINING FOR CHAR- 
ACTER BEGIN? 

In the home. Recent studies of childhood 
show that the early years of the child’s 
life are of the greatest importance. During 
those years basic habits and attitudes are es- 
tablished. ‘The impression that is. made 
upon a young child by a home atmosphere 


in which good spirit and a well-ordered 
routine prevail may be so strong as to offset 
the negative influences that every child must 
encounter as his life touches the larger 
world outside the home and school circle. 


WHY DO PEOPLE VIOLATE LAWS? 

There is probably no such thing as re- 
spect for law in general. People respect 
particular laws either because they must or 
because they agree with their sense of values. 
For example, if in our homes and schools 
we have emphasized the desire to get ahead 
financially more than we have emphasized 
the desire to live beautiful, harmonious, and 
honest lives, we may expect stealing, rang- 
ing all the way from petty thievery to the 
grosser forms of profiteering which involve 
no technical violation of law. When young 
people understand that happiness is an inner 
quality growing out of joy in service and 
right relations generally, rather than wealth 
and show and material power, there will be 
less stealing. 


GUARDING THE CHILD’S IMPRESSIONS 

Parents and teachers of an earlier day 
placed great emphasis on shielding children 
from contaminating impressions. This 
grows increasingly difficult. Ignorance of 
how to do wrong can be relied on less and 
less to protect our young people. The 
intimacies of city life (and even of country 
life, equipped with high-powered automo- 
biles), the frankness of newspapers, the 
practice of motion picture shows of reveal- 
ing freely almost every phase of human life, 
and the effect of radio in bringing into our 
very parlors both voice and music from 
every point of the compass—all these make 
it increasingly futile to rely on lack of in- 
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formation as protection against misbehavior. 
We are now thrown back on our ability to 
teach the child at an early age to be his 
own censor, to understand the importance 
of avoiding the trivial and vicious in news- 
paper or radio or film in order that his 
mental and spiritual life may be strong, just 
as he would avoid the vicious in food in 
order that his body may be strong. 

AVOIDING THE APPETITE FOR DIS- 

OBEDIENCE 

It is a common thing for children, and 
even adults, to do exactly the opposite of 
what they are told. They often do this 
without being aware of any reason for it. 
It is sometimes referred to as the desire to 
do the forbidden thing. Obviously such a 
desire could not be built up in a world 
where there were no forbidden things. Jt 
is the product of too much supervision of 
children. Parents and teachers often make 
the mistake of giving children minute direc- 
tions for almost everything they do. ‘This 
leaves little of the freedom which the nor- 
mal child naturally desires. He comes to 
associate the pleasure of freedom with dis- 
obedience until almost every direction sug- 
gests the impulse to do the forbidden thing. 
Children who are reared in homes and 
schools where good conduct is based on 
large freedom in matters of detail are not 
likely to develop the appetite to do the for- 
bidden thing. Wise leaders give directions 
to children sparingly. 

MAKING CHILDREN PARTNERS IN 

GOVERNMENT 

Many a boy remembers the thrill of 
pride that came when his father first asked 
his judgment on some important matter 
about the farm. Many a girl has had a 
similar experience as her mother began con- 
‘ sulting her about matters in the home. 
Children as well as adults like to feel that 
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they are a part of things, and the best or- 
ganized homes and schools very early make 
use of this important impulse, bringing it 
into play so gradually and naturally that 
the child is hardly aware of what is going 
on. It is this sense of shared responsibility 
which makes wise schemes of self-govern- 
ment so powerful in the schools where they 
are effectively managed by teachers who 
understand the various elements in the 
problem. Children who share in home and 
school a responsibility for organization and 
management easily carry over into their 
civic relations the same feeling of responsi- 
bility for public order. 


WHAT PART SHALL RELIGION PLAY? 


Religion has come to be thought of too 
much as something to be done on Sunday. 
It needs to be brought back into its rela- 
tions with the whole of life. Emphasis is 
rapidly being shifted from the dogmatic as- 
pects of religion to its underlying truths and 
principles which have an immediate applica- 
tion to our every-day activities. Perhaps 
the needed emphasis may be found in the 
phrase, “applied religion.” When the 
child’s understanding of the spirit and 
teachings of religion is so clear and vivid 
and inspiring that the big decisions of his 
daily life are made under their influence, 
we shall solve the greatest problem of char- 
acter education. ‘Thinkers of every creed 
agree that the race has never produced a 
finer philosophy of life or a system of living 
than that advocated by Jesus Christ. This 
teaching, shorn of dogma and prejudice and 
tied up through biography with the heroic 
characters of history who have done most to 
bring about its practical application, gives 
to every parent a powerful means of round- 


ing out and enriching the character educa- 
tion of his child. 





enforced in courts of justice. 
the Nation.—A braham Lincoln. 





Let reverence for the law be breathed by every American mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in the schools, in seminaries, in 
colleges; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls and 
And in short let it become the political religion of 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


BY MARY S. HAVILAND 


Research Secretary, National Child Welfare Association 





have been drawn up by in- 





HE dressmakers tell us 
[Te everything goes out 

of fashion but that if we 
will only wait long enough, it 
is sure to come back into 
fashion again. The “ripple” 
skirt of today is nothing but a 
shorter version of the “bell” 
skirt that we wore twenty 
years ago. ‘The “bateau” neck 
is a harking back to the grace- 








dividual teaches, Sunday 
Schools and parents. 

The code idea is, of course, 
no newer—and no older—than 
the self-expression idea. Both 
are as old as man. 

The object of a code, as I 
understand it, is twofold. Its 
first purpose is to present a 
definite and inspiring picture 








ful neck-line of our grand- 
mothers. “Henna” and “beige” are the 
same colors that we wore in our girlhood. 
Nothing is changed but the names. 

It is much the same in 
matters. 

For the past twenty years or so, we have 
heard and read an enormous amount about 
“self-expression” and “development through 
self-initiated activity,” while programs, 
rules and any form of definite guidance have 
been frowned upon as old-fashioned and re- 
actionary. As for obedience, the very word 
has been anathema. 

In all this, some of us have seen not a 
wonderful, new discovery, but merely the 
recrudescence— in modern form— of the 
theories put forth some hundred and fifty 
years ago by Rousseau. Indeed, the argu- 
ment against obedience goes even farther 
back than Rousseau. If I mistake not, it 
was first propounded to Eve by the “most 
subtle” of all advocates of self-expression. 

But, having swung so far, the pendulum 
is now due to swing back, and signs are not 
lacking that the reverse swing is already be- 
ginning. 

As long ago as 1916, the Hutchins mo- 
tality code was awarded a prize as the best 
Children’s Code of Morals. Even before 
this, the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp- 
fire Girls had each drawn up its ewn code. 
Last year Collier’s Weekly assembled from 
many opinions a Moral Code for School 
Children. These are some of the most 
widely known “codes” but many others 


educational 


of what our ideals actually are. 
It is not enough to tell children to be 
“good.” They must learn what goodness 
actually is. They must learn to recognize, 
to love and to desire honesty, courage, self- 
reliance and kindness, and to understand 
why these traits are essential to their own 
happiness and to that of mankind. Recent 
inquiries have shown a deplorable lack 
of ethical understanding among school 
children. Lying, cheating in examinations, 
petty thieving seem in many schools to be 
almost the rule, rather than the exception, 
and most of the small sinners do not seem to 
be conscious of wrongdoing. What they 
need is a consciously recognized code of 
morals, recognized by their minds as just 
and by their hearts as noble. 

A code’s second purpose is to enable the 
child to test his acts and his progress by some 
definite standard. It is to the character 
what scales and measuring rod are to the 
body. It is a gauge by which he can measure 
his progress toward his ideal of conduct. 

In this respect the “character exercises” 
offered by the Knighthood of Youth (con- 
ducted by the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation), are especially valuable because 
they are so extremely concrete and practical. 
Instead of merely saying ‘I will be truthful 
and honest,” the child who is using Chart A 
is expected for twelve or sixteen weeks to 
mark himself daily regarding the “exercise” 
which reads, “I said only what I believed to 
be true.” Advancing to Chart B, he 
similarly scores himself for “I was square 
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and did not cheat in any way.” Charts C, 
D and E require him to keep track of 
whether he refrained from taking other peo- 
ple’s things without permission, whether he 
admitted and tried to make up for any mis- 
take or wrongdoing, and whether he told 
the truth even when it was to his dis- 
advantage. 

It will be seen that these exercise charts 
offer a graded progress from easier and more 
elementary moral concepts to the more dif- 
ficult and subtle, thus aiding the children 
to grow into a fuller and fuller understand- 
ing of the moral law. 

Now what has been the reaction of the 
children to these codes, these Scouting rules, 
these Knighthood of Youth exercises? Do 
they thwart the child’s desire for self-ex- 
pression? Do they arouse antagonism? Do 
they make the boys and girls self-conscious 
and over-analytical ? 

So far from thwarting self-expression, 
they have greatly aided it. ‘The Scouting 
and Campfire activities give a wholesome 
outlook to the teen-age children. In the 
Knighthood of Youth, the younger children 
are learning self-reliance and self-respect. 
One little fellow said: “My parents don’t 
have to keep coming to school any more to 
see about my behavior. J see to it myself.” 

Do these various codes, which appeal 
directly and frankly to the child’s moral 
and spiritual nature, antagonize him? 

This query is based on the utterly un- 
founded assumption that children are not 
interested in questions of right and wrong. 
Of course children do not like to be 
“preached at” any more than we grownups 
do, but they take an exceedingly keen in- 
terest in concrete problems of conduct in 
the schoolroom and on the playground. One 
of the most striking features of the Knight- 
hood movement has been the zest with 
which its members have discussed and com- 
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pared their charts and argued moot points 
of ethics. ‘These children, many of them 
for the first time in their lives, are learning 
to realize the actual basis of morality, the 
essential difference between right and w rong. 

But will not all this conscious effort make 
our boys and girls self-conscious,  self- 
analytical ? 

I, for one, sincerely hope that it may! 
Why treat self-consciousness as such a buga- 
boo? Is not conscious effort, directed to a 
consciously realizéd goal, our only means 
of progress in this unfinished and unsatis- 
factory world? We do not depend upon 
heredity and environment alone to make our 
children healthy and wise. We explain to 
them the laws of healthy living and train 
them in right habits of body. We send them 
to school that they may learn how to use 
their minds and gain wisdom. We do not 
dread self-consciousness in the bodily or 
mental realm; why should we fear it in the 
moral field ? 

Right living, moral living, is an art, to be 
learned like any other art, by effort which 
at first is imperfect and self-conscious. It 
is only after long struggles that the fingers 
fly nimbly over the keys as if of their own 
volition. It is only by conscious effort that, 
little by little, we approach our ideals. Our 
children are not lilies of the field. They 
will not, unguided, develop the full powers 
of their nature. Having given them right 
heredity and right environment, it is our 
duty also to give them training and guid- 
ance, training in se/f-guidance, training in 
conscious effort toward a consciously held 
ideal. 

We 


words: 


need to take to heart Schiller’s 


“Wouldst thou be simple, lovely, true? 
These flowers will show thee how. 
What all unconsciously they are, 
That, consciously, be thou!” 


WASHINGTON 


Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 

Who was all this, and ours, and all men’s,—W ashington. 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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Play and Recreation 





Department of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 


CONDUCTED BY J. W. FAUST AND MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 








The Deacon Seat 


FTER the manner of lumber camps (timber states please correct if wrong), we 

A have named our attempt at a personal and question page, “The Deacon Seat” — 

that long bench against the wall and near the roaring wood stove where men 

sit down after a day’s work to smoke and talk. For our own talks we have in mind 

that long comfortable bench built in the back yard by Neighbor and me for evening chats 

and discussions and family doings. I told you about it in ““The Common Denominator,” 
in this section in August. 

For a long time I have wanted to sit down and talk with you who read this magazine, 
to ask you questions, to have questions shot back, to learn from such interplay of word 
and glance what you want here and what you expect of your National Chairman of 
Recreation. 

When things move along for months with a seraphic calm, shouldn’t one be just a 
bit suspicious that either one’s contribution is too insipid or too bad to merit that 
supreme compliment—constructive criticism ? 

So then—is this section on recreation what you want, is it what you need, what you 
hoped it might be? If not, what is wrong with it? What would you like to have 
written about or discussed ? 

You don’t want me to sit down and argue with you on why you should play, do you? 
And why the resilience of your body, mind and soul depend on it? Or again, that the 
health, strength and character of your children is largely, dependent upon their play life? 
If you do, however, that can be done. Let us know what you do want.,and Miss 
Wood and I will do our best to deliver it. Some questions we may be able to answer 
here; others direct. 

We want to share with you here, from time to time, bits which have delighted us 
and below is the first of these; a letter to the Boston Herald on intelligence tests by 
Joseph Lee, President of the Playground and Recreation Association of America and 
affectionately called by many, ‘“The Father of America’s Playgrounds” : 


AS TO INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
Professor Dearborn tells us that intelligence tests are not conclusive. There is a 


way, however, in which they still may be of use. The great principle to remember in 
this connection is that the true measure of a man’s intellectual capacity is not in what he 
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remembers, but in what he has shown the ability to forget. As William James taught 
us, a good memory may be a handy thing to have, but a good forgettery is vital. An 
intelligence test should accordingly be directed toward the latter faculty. 

And the application of this change of view would not be difficult. Most intelli- 
gence tests that have thus far been used have consisted of questions that no man of sound 
intelligence could answer, the things asked about being such as it is a vice to know—ac- 
quaintance with them being a symptom of mere mental stickiness, of an extravagant and 
erring spirit or hypertrophy of the magpie gland that is clearly pathological—things 
that, if one has had the misfortune to be informed of them, it is a sign of solid and 
robust intelligence instantly to forget. A load of such dead matter in the mind is an 
impediment to thought and a clog on all real power of action. Such superficial knowl- 
edge—most literally, knowledge in only two dimensions, lacking height and depth, 
celestial radiance and earthly heat—forms the dreary plane on which the pedant and the 
low-brow meet. It constitutes at present the greatest menace to our civilization—our 
up-to-date, in-the-swim, well-informed civilization which, it sometimes seems, has all 
the information at its fingers’ ends and knows no single truth. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the boat which accumulates the most barnacles will 
sail the fastest. What we are most in need of in this day and generation is a mental 
coat of copper paint. The trouble with our general information is that it has no re- 
lation to our life, is not digested, not in any true sense possessed. It is extraneous 
matter that we are carrying around, a source of disease and weakness, not of life. 
Michael Pupin, the great scientist, has told us that there is no such thing in the whole 
universe as cold fact. Any fact truly comprehended is white hot. What you cannot 
.feel and animate and use, cannot love or hate or live or die for, does not belong to you 
and should be expelled. Cold facts, along with cold hearts and cold feet, should be 
abolished. 

So that all we have to do to get a true measure of intelligence is to apply our 
present tests and mark in inverse ratio to successful answers. 


Boston, March 13, 1925. JosepH Lex. 


Now, please tell us what you want and what you are thinking. 
J. W. Faust, 


National Chairman Recreation. 





The Land of George Washington 
Te is the land of George Washington. We can do no less than work 


toward the realization of his hope. It ought to be our ambition to see the 

institutions which he founded grow in the blessings which they bestow upon 
our own Citizens and increase in the good which their influence casts upon all the 
world. He did not hestitate to meet peril or encounter danger or make sacrifices. 
There is no cause which can be supported by any other methods. We cannot 
listen to the counsels of perfection ; we cannot pursue a timorous policy ; we cannot 
avoid the obligations of a common humanity. We must meet our perils; we must 
encounter our dangers; we must make our sacrifices; or history will recount that 
the works of Washington have failed. I do not believe the future is to be dis- 
mayed by that record. The truth and faith and justice of the ancient days have 


not departed from us.—From Address of President Coolidge at New York Cham- 
~ber-of Commerce. 
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A Masque of Old Loves 


Being a Ualentine Whimsy 


BY FAITH VAN VALKENBURGH VILAS 


“For this was on Seynt Valentynes day, Whan 
every foul cometh ther to chese his mate.” 
Chaucer—Parliament of Fowls—1,310. 


Persons of Prologue 
The Bird Spirit 
The Spirit of Loving Memory 


Persons of Tableaux 


Pocahontas 

Priscilla 

John Alden 

Catalina, of Phillipse Manor 

Martha Custis Washington 

Anne Hutchinson 

Betsy Ross 
(For information regarding characters see 
Settings and Costumes at end). 
Time: The present 
Place: Any audience hall. There is a raised 
platform at one end at the back of which should 
hang a flat curtain suggestive of a colored valen- 
tine. Soft music is heard and the Bird Spirit 
enters from rear of hall dressed in soft fluttery 
draperies of dull bird-like colors. The drapery 
extends over her arms, simulating wings; on 
her head she wears a head-dress that suggests 
a bird’s beak. She should be a child, small and 
airy. She flutters through the room and mounts 
the platform. The music dies away. 


BIRD SPIRIT 


Good morrow, friends, God bless you 
every one. 

Oh! may I count you? It would be such 

fun! 


(Tries to count audience) 

What is the use—you are too much for me— 

And now I wonder if it might not be 

That you are come to help us celebrate 

St. Valentine’s own day—a moment wait— 

I must call Loving Memory to come 

Down from the heights where stands her 
mist-crowned home. 

She is my friend—and doubtless she will 
know 

How best, glad homage to our Saint to 
show. 


(Calls) 


Come Loving Memory I pray, 
St. Valentine has blessed this day, 


Oh come and help me make it clear 
Why in our hearts we hold it dear. 


(Enter from back of hall the Spirit of Loving 
Memory. She is clad in long sweeping garments 
of autumn shades and wears a wreath of im- 
mortelles in her hair. In her hand she carries a 
tall gold staff and a large gold book with a 
huge clasp. She passes through the audience, 
stops about center of hall and says): 


SPIRIT OF LOVING MEMORY 
Up in my dream-spun heights my fond ear 
heard 


Your fluting voice—What would you, 
little bird ? 


BIRD (Pointing to audience) 
They gathered here today to give Him 
praise, 
Our quaint old saint of the dim distant 
days. 


SPIRIT OF LOVING MEMORY (On platform) 


Ah, little bird, "Twas you first blessed this 
day 

Long, long before St. Valentine held sway. 

"Twas you who piping early, piping late 

Sought at this season for your heart’s true 
mate. 

You were the 
hours 

To Sacred Love that wakens with the 
flowers. 


first to consecrate these 


BIRD 
I feel the warm blood mantling all my 
cheek 
When of my humble self sweet words you 
speak. 
To show how we Love's Festival revere 
Come help me plan a ceremony here. 


SPIRIT OF LOVING MEMORY 


Among my store of dear forgotten dreams 

Love dreams are fairest—so it always 
seems. 

Now I will reawaken long-lost lines 

That were the essence of old Valentines. 

And as I read them from my Golden Book 
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Into whose leaves no one but I may look, 

You fly through Time and Space and 
hither bring 

Their living counterparts on magic wing. 
(Bird bows low to Spirit. Soft music. Exit 


Bird. Spirit opens clasp of book, looks through 
contents choosing, music dies away.) 


SPIRIT OF LOVING MEMORY 
POCAHONTAS VALENTINE 


Now that spring is faintly stirring 
At the heart of the Great Mother, 
Now that under ice-bound rivers 
Sleeping waters stir and murmur, 
So within my maiden bosom 
Echoes waken from long slumber, 
And they sing in mighty cadence 
Swaying to the self-same rhythm 
That is pulsing through all nature. 
And I send to you Belov-ed 

All my heart in this strange singing, 
Music from the roots of forests 
From the sources of great waters 
And the soul of Pocahontas. 


(Indian music. Bird stands at entrance, Right, 
with arms out toward entrance where Pocahontas 
appears. She steps Center. Tableau off Right— 
Bird off. Music stops.) 


SPIRIT OF LOVING MEMORY 
JOHN ALDEN’S VALENTINE TO PRISCILLA 


Beneath the lacy snow today I found 

The first brave harbingers of coming spring 
Arbutus blossoms and their burgeoning 
Covered with promise all the barren ground. 


To this new land, austere and strange and 
cold, 

Thou gav’st thyself—a harbinger thy smile, 

Spring’s fragrant promise. In my heart the 
while 

Are dreams of harvest blessings, manifold. 


Thou can’st dispel for me the winter’s 
gloom 

If thou wilt dwell beside my heart-fires 
glow. 

Oh, my Arbutus blossom! Tender bloom 

That lifts her promise through the ling’ring 
snow. 
(Music “The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 


Business as before. Tableau—John Alden and 
Priscilla. All off. Music stops.) 
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SPIRIT OF LOVING MEMORY 
LITTLE DUTCH CATALINA’S VALENTINE 


(Written at Phillipse Manor on the 
Tappan Zee) 


Faint is the first vague breath of spring 
Across the Tappan Zee 

Far down the narrow cobbled street 
The children’s merry dancing feet 

In wooden shoes, sound strangely sweet 
Deep at the heart of me. 


Beneath my window in the sun 

My tulip bed lies brown. 

I almost hear the sound it makes 

When each small bulb her prison breaks, 
Will my heart also when it wakes 
Wear tulips in a crown? 


Oh wake my heart, for spring comes soon 
Across our Tappan Zee. 

She brings a song for laughing feet, 

She brings my tulips, tall and sweet, 

But oh! She brings if it be meet 

My own true love to me. 


(Music. Business as before. Tableau of Cata- 
lina. All off. Music stops.) 


SPIRIT OF LOVING MEMORY 


TO MARTHA ,CUSTIS FROM GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


Martha Custis, at your feet 
See, I lay a Nation’s heart. 
Gentle lady, I entreat, 

Play a wife and mother’s part. 
Take me to your bosom mild, 
Take my country as your child. 


Lovers come and lovers go 

Bearing gifts to Cupid’s shrine. 

But not one of them, I know, 

Brings a gift as rare as mine. 
Wrapped in folds, red, white and blue, 
"Tis my land I give to you. 


Orphan Country, new untried, 
Help me win the cherished goal, 
Lest my love should be denied, 
Touch for me my lady’s soul. 
Lift your orphaned eyes, that she 
Pity you, and honor me. 


(Music, “Yankee Doodle.” Business as before. 
Tableau—Martha. All off. Music stops.) 








fore. 
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A VALENTINE TO ANNE HUTCHINSON FROM 
ONE OF HER KIN 


Out through the dim grey folds of space 
My eager message flies 

To that strange vital part of you, 

The part that never dies. 


You were so fearless, Anne, I kneel 

Before your memory, 

And worship that which none could bind, 
Your spirit, strong and free. 


You knew things were, because you thought. 
Finer than Faith’s blind spell 

Is God’s great gift of intellect 

Provide we use it well. 


How often man lives through his days 
Dream-guided, drugged with sleep. 
God gave us minds to honor Him, 
His benefits to reap. 


You dared to reason, dared to speak, 
Dared beaten paths forsake. 

You used in full God’s greatest gift, 
You were alive—awake! 


The self-same streams that warned your 
heart 

Now through my pulses surge. 

I may not have your mighty soul 

But oh! I know its urge. 


Brave far-off shadow-kin of mine 
I think your spirit hears. 

The words of homage that I send 
Back through the mists of years. 


(Music “Old Hundred.” Business as before. 
Tableau—Anne Hutchinson. All off. Music 
stops.) 


A VALENTINE TO BETSY ROSS 


A lonely sky was the blue of our flag 
Till you gave it your shining stars. 
And set them in five-pointed ecstasy 
Next the white and the crimson bars. 


The sky of my life was a lonesome space 

With not even a ray of gold 

Oh love me! How quickly my blue will 
blaze 


With more stars than one sky should hold. 


(Music—softly “Oh Say Can You See.” Busi- 
ness as before. Betsy carries flag concealed in 
her arm. When she is Center music plays louder. 
She opens flag and All Sing one verse. Off. 
Music stops. Return Bird.) 


BIRD 
Love never dies I know today ’tis true, 
It lives forever, MEMORY, in you. (Bows to 


Memory.) To audience— . 

We thank you friends for you have helped 
us pay 

Tribute to long forgotten Loves today. 


SPIRIT OF LOVING MEMORY 


And since the time draws near when we 
must part, 


Throw wide the golden portals of each 
heart, 


From out its deeps on wings of swiftness 
send 
A tender message to some well-loved friend. 


And know—safely henceforth ’twill treas- 
ured be 


Locked in my GOLDEN BOOK OF MEMORY. 
EXIT ALL 


DESCRIPTION FOR SETTING AND 
COSTUMES 


About four feet back from the front of the 
stage or platform, in the center of stage, should 
be erected a picture frame behind which, the 
tableaux are to appear. Make the frame of four 
boards (2”x4"). Nail them securely at 
the corners—this frame should be six feet 
high and four feet wide. Take lace edged 
shelf paper and tack on to frame—a double 
row all around so that the lace edge is on the 
outside of the frame and also on the inside. 
This makes a regular old-fashioned lace-edged 
valentine. Set this frame about level with the 
floor—be guided by the height of the people 
selected for tableaux. From the sides of the 
paper frame stretch curtains, or place screens 
in such a manner as to give the actors a 
chance to slip into position in frame without 
being seen by audience. There should be a good 
neutral hanging or screen about three feet back 
of frame to act as background for tableaux. 
Four red hearts about a foot high may be 
placed at the four corners of lace frame if 
desired. 

The action between the Bird and The Spirit 
of Loving Memory takes place on the four feet 
of stage before the frame. An ornamental 
lectern or reading desk can be placed a little 
to left of frame with lighted candles on it for 
the Spirit of Memory to lay her book on. This 
is not essential. 

The Golden Book of Memory: Take any 
portfolio about two feet high and cover it with 
gold paper so that it looks like a golden cover. 
In this have the valentines printed on separate 
sheets of paper and attached so they will not 
fly out. Memory actually reads the valentines. 
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COSTUMES OF TABLEAUX 

PocAHONTAS—daughter of Chief Powhatan— 
Indian costume—long straight black hair, with 
bright feather in it—beads. 

PRISCILLA AND JOHN ALDEN (passengers on 
the Mayflower). Priscilla—grey full skirt, tight 
fitting waist with long sleeves, white fichu, little 
white cap with turn back flaps. John Alden— 
knee breeches, long black coat, tall hat with 
buckle in front, long hair on shoulders, high 
white stock. 

CATALINA (not historical per se, but typical 
of the Dutch early settlers) —Dutch costume—full 
bright skirt, long gay apron, tight fitting waist 
of bright colors, cap white with stiff turn-back 
flaps on either side the face that stand out 
rather stifly. Blond type. 

MARTHA Custis (wife of George Washing- 
ton)—Colonial costume with panniers in light 
dainty colors, powdered hair dressed high or 
white colonial wig, black court plaster on cheek. 

ANNE HUTCHINSON (the first free-thinking 
American woman who dared to voice her re- 
ligious views, lived in Boston where she started 
a sect known as the Antinomians, was later 
scalped by the Indian Chief, Gramatan). Full 
skirt, long, a long cape and a cap with ear 
flaps, all in dull Quakerish colors. 
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Betsy Ross—Full bright skirt, lace cap, plain 
bodice, elbow sleeves, little curls peeping out 
under cap. Betsy Ross designed the stars for 
our flag as it is today. 

The actors should be posed at a rehearsal go 
they know just what position to occupy in the 
frame. George Washington can appear with 
Martha if desired, but it is not essential. 


MUSIC 


For Bird’s Entrance——Bird as Prophet, or any 
light dancing music like Mendelssohn's 
“Spring Song.” Use same when bird makes 
first exit. 

For Pocahontas’ Entrance —MacDowell’s “Indian 
Lodge” or any popular Indian Melody. 

For Priscilla and John Alden—Old hymn tune 
“The Breaking Waves Dashed High’’—this 
might be sung by a hidden chorus of voices, 

For Dutch Girl—A strain from the “Flying 
Dutchman” or “Liebestraum”—Liszt. 

For Martha Washington—Mozart’s “Minuet.” 

For Anne Hutchinson —‘Praise God From 
Whom All Blessings Flow” sung by unseen 

chorus or piano—“Old Hundred.” 

For Betsy Ross’ Entrance.—“Yankee Doodle.” 
As she opens flag—“Oh Say Can You See By 
the Dawn’s Early Light.” 


nae NO 


FEBRUARY SEVENTEENTH IS 
CHILD WELFARE DAY 





Celebrating Child Welfare Day in Tacoma, Washington 
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A PARENT-TEACHER NIGHT 
SCHOOL CLASS 


BY MRS. EDWARD D. MORRISON 


T was just about a year ago that Mrs. 
Roe, national field worker, came to us 
in Fort Dodge, lowa, and gave two 

splendid talks on Parent-Teacher work. 
One was given in the afternoon in the 
Senior High School Auditorium to a group 
which included the members of all of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations in the city. 
The second talk was given to the Parent- 
Teacher Council members at a dinner given 
in her honor that same evening. 

During her talk, she pointed out the great 
need for an intelligent membership and 
trained leaders, measuring, of course, in- 
telligence of the methods by which a parent- 
teacher association works toward the ac- 
complishment of these aims, and leaders who 
are thoroughly familiar with these methods 
and how best to utilize material supplied 
by the National to carry on this great 
program of child-welfare work. It was 
stated, too, that a leader, in presiding office, 
in order to carry on the work of his or her 
association most effectively, should have at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of parliamen- 
tary law. 

To this end, Mrs. Roe told of the Five- 
Day-Institute plan as one of the means 
the National Congress offers to develop this 
technique in Parent-Teacher work, and to 
supply the vision and the inspiration. 
Knowledge begets enthusiasm, and enthus- 
iasm begets realization. 

During the discussion which followed, it 
developed that Fort Dodge parents and 
teachers were very anxious to carry on their 
work on this higher plane and felt very 
strongly that here was something we very 
much needed and intended to get for our- 
selves. It was brought out, however, that 
the five days of intensive training with 
morning, afternoon, and evening sessions 
was hardly the program that we could carry 
out with success. This led to a considera- 
tion of other plans and, as necessity is always 


the mother of invention, the plan we 


adopted and followed culminated in the 
Parent-Teacher Night-School Class. 

Mrs. Charles A. Helsell, as President of 
the Council, took the initiative in working 
out the details with the Superintendent of 
Schools, Mrs. K. D. Miller, the principal 
of the Senior High School, Mr. C. E. 
Nickle, and the writer. Each one of the 
thirteen Parent-Teacher Associations agreed 
to pay three and one-half dollars, which 
amount covered the teacher’s salary (thirty- 
five dollars for the ten-weeks’ course), and 
some small incidentals. 

It is the policy of the Fort Dodge School 
Board to sponsor each year a Night-School 
under the general supervision of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, with the principal of 
the Senior High School actively in charge. 
Classes are formed on any subject provided 
there are ten people to sign up for it. The 
sessions are held in the’ Senior High School 
and each session is ten weeks long. The 
classes meet for a one hour lesson on Tues- 
day and Thursday and the course is com- 
pleted in the ten weeks. For this the per- 
son enrolling pays one dollar, which meets 
the costs of teachers. For the Parent- 
Teacher class, however, it was thought 
best to finance the work, as has already 
been stated, by apportioning the cost among 
the associations and not limiting the enroll- 
ment. Also it seemed a beter plan for our 
class to meet once a week for a two-hour 
class rather than two nights a week with a 
one-hour class. 

It was with high hopes and a spirit of ad- 
venture that the first meeting night of the 
class arrived, when the large attendance 
and the spirit of earnest endeavor mani- 
fested by the members of the Class justified 
all expectations and cluminated in a move- 
ment which has laid the foundations for a 
steady, sure, and ever-growing interest in 
and enthusiasm for child welfare work as 
carried on by our Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 
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Seventy-five enrolled, ten of whom were 
teachers or principals of schools} , The 
average attendance was sixty and there 
were seven who had a perfect attendance 
record—that is, they did not miss a single 
lesson. 

Every one was asked to provide himself 
with loose-leaf composition book, pencils, 
and a heavy paper portfolio. ‘These can all 
be purchased at the “Five-and-Ten.” The 
purpose of the note book was for outlines 
and notes, while the portfolio was to provide 
a means of keeping our material, pamphlets, 
leaflets, notebooks, etc., together, always 
handy and available for immediate use. 
These simple preparations carried us back 
to our own “kid” days and made us feel 
every bit as big as we did our “first day 
of school.” ‘The writer agreed to teach the 
class for the reason that an intense interest 
in the work and the advantage of knowledge 
gained from attendance of the T'wenty-eighth 
Annual Convention of the National Con- 
gress at St. Paul and the Twelfth Biennial 
Convention of the Iowa Branch of the 
National at Sioux City, lowa, made it 
seem as if she might not be an altogether 
impossible teacher. 

The most vital part of the whole pro- 
cedure was, of course, the program or lesson 
presented and discussed. Certainly the 
most important thing for us to learn about 
first would be the organization that gave us 
life and being—the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. An outline was 
copied on the blackboard and was then 
copied into those new loose-leaf com- 
position books. ‘This outline presented facts 
about the National, its early history, and 
on down to the present growth, administra- 
tion, aims, offices and their present incum- 
bents (found on the backs of our CHILD 
WELFARE MacazineE. [| learned at Austin 
that there is now available a blueprint which 
no doubt will show this much better), and 
what was being done to help us in our 
local associations. We delved into the ma- 
terial prepared and arranged for us by the 
National and our eyes were opened to that 
great storehouse of treasure, the pamph- 
lets, loan papers, and the CHILD WELFARE 
Macazine. Practical and concrete demon- 
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strations were given of the good to be re- 
ceived from actually using them. 

Here let proof be inserted: Two of our 
associations gave for one of their regular 
programs the Americanization sketch which 
was published in the January, 1925, Cuitp 
WELFARE MAGAZINE entitled, “In Our 
Neighborhood,” by Alice Blaser Weimer, 
It was very cleverly done, too, mothers and 
teachers taking the character parts. And 
again proof: During this time of our course 
of lessons, drives for subscriptions to the 
magazine were conducted in the local asso- 
ciations and some fifty were taken from 
those who had never seen the magazine be- 
fore. One thing we learned to do was to 
urge that each Parent-Teacher Association, 
regardless of how many members are re- 
ceiving the magazine, subscribe and pay out 
of their local treasure for three copies of 
the CHILD WELFARE MaGAziNE—one for 
the President, as an “extra’’ to pass around 
if she gets it otherwise, one for the chair- 
man of the program committee, and one for 
the principal of the school. ‘The value of 
this is obvious. 

We found out also that we could get the 
National Song Sheets for one cent a copy 
in quantities of 100 or more, and actually 
demonstrated how much more lively and in- 
terested a group of workers can be after 
having sung some of those splendid songs. 
I knew of six hundred of those National 
Song Sheets that were purchased and used 
in this city and in our North Central district 
during the spring. 

Next came a similar study of the State 
organization and our State bulletin, fol- 
lowed by a lesson on Constitutions. This 
was made practical by the bringing of the 
constitutions used in our locals into the 
class and discussing their perfections and 
their imperfections. There was a great 
scramble to find some of these constitutions 
and very carefully were they revised and 
brought up to date, in accordance with the 
suggestions made by the National. Very 


earnestly we studied the rights and duties 

of officers, committeemen and members, and 

what sort of attitude must be cultivated in 

order to become a successful officer, com- 

mittee-member, etc., not neglecting to stress 
*. 
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what makes good members and, conse- 
quently, successful organizations. A sug- 
gested slogan used here was “Plan your 
work ; then work your plan.” 

Two evenings were devoted to parlimen- 
tary drill practice which was found to be 
one of the most needed and helpful things 
we did. 

A part of each lesson time was given to a 
review of some article from the CHILD 
WELFARE MaGazZINE, such as, “Adoles- 
cence in the Home,” by Mrs. C. E. B. 
Roberts and articles by Angelo Patri. On 
three different evenings one of the three 
lectures that Mrs. Watkins gave at Colum- 
bia University on “Co-operation Between 
the Homes and Schools of the Country” 
were read and discussed. 

Always some inspirational thought was in- 
troduced by a quotation or a poem and, like 
good students, we copied into the note books 
to become a part of the permanent record of 
class work. One thought given in our first 
lesson and developed as a sort of keynote 
for the whole course was this, ““Enthusiasm 
comes from two words which mean ‘God 
within us.’”” Emerson has said, “Nothing 
great was ever accomplished without en- 
thusiasm,” and Holmes tells us that, “It 
is faith in something and enthusiasm for 
something that makes a life worth looking 
at.” 

You can well imagine that this program 
more than filled the allotted two hours, and 
something was always left over as a nucleus 
for the next lesson. It was very gratifying 
to sense on all sides, at the end of the ten 
weeks, that the object sought in organizing 
the class had been attained—a greater 
knowledge of and hence more enthusiasm 
for our work in the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Undoubtedly it has been the means 
of putting all our efforts on that higher 
plane of child welfare work which is best 
accomplished only by “harmonious co-opera- 
tion” of parents and teachers. 

Immediately our associations began to put 
into practice the kind of programs that we 
learned were ideal, programs that contrib- 
uted something from all three interested 
parties—the children, the parents, and the 
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teachers. Instead of simply meeting in our 
locals because our own little child had 
wanted us to and being entertained or bored 
as the case may be, we became active, partici- 
pating members. We were there because 
we had a “job” and we wanted to find out 
what it was and begin to set about doing it. 
We are beginning to sense also our re- 
sponsibilities as parents and to glimpse the 
glorious possibilities of child welfare work, 
and our part in it. 


In conclusion I should like to give a 
list of some of the material that was used 
and found very helpful in addition to all 
that I have mentioned which we had sup- 
plied to us from the National Congress 
and our Iowa State Branch. 


1. “Parliamentary Practice,” by Henry M. 
Robert. 
This is ‘an introduction to parliamentary 
law and gives the actual drills. 


2. “Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law,” 
by Harriet R. Shattuck. 


3. “What Every Club Woman Should Know,” 
by Anna S. Richardson. 
This costs ten cents and is splendidly simple 
and easy to read and apply. 


4. “A Compendium of Parliamentary Law,” 
by C. V. Findlay, of Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
This is a small, thumb-indexed booklet de- 
voted wholly to classification of motions 
and can be turned to immediately to find 
the desired motion in question. Costs thirty- 
five cents. . 


5. A Set of Questions in Parliamentary Law, 
by Mrs. Mary Merrill. 
These were in a pamphlet put out by the 
Department of Education of the California 
Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers for December, 1920. 


6. Material sent out on request by the Exten- 
sion Department of our own Iowa State 
University, included an excellent article by 
Rufus M. Jones on “The American Parent 
and Child.” This was published in the 
“Bookman,” February, 1923. 


7. The University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, 
No. 76. 


8. Suggestions concerning Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations as compiled by the Executive 
Committee of the Central Division of the 
lowa State Teachers’ Association. 


9. Five-Day Institute Plan sent out by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Let me urge every community to organize 
such a class. 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman of Motion Pictures 


HE socalled “trailer” in motion pictures is somewhat of a misnomer for it 

generally appears on the screen some days in advance of the picture it advertises. 

It is often as misleading as some of the lurid and sensational posters which lure 
the movie “fan” to pay for what he never sees. The “trailer” smacks of this brand of 
poster particularly when it is used as an opportunity to show within a small footage 
suggestive scenes which have been eliminated from a picture by those in authority. 

In one of our large cities recently a group of adults who had gone to enjoy “The 
Freshman” were justly indignant when this type of “trailer” was thrown on the screen. 
Young people predominated in the audience and before their gaze passed the most lurid 
scenes from a thoroughly vicious picture. 

Patronage should become vocal in an extremity of this sort and protests should be 
immediately made to the manager of the theatre. What guarantee have we that én 
permitting the young to enjoy a wholesome picture, the entire effect may not be 
nullified or destroyed by the injection of some extraneous matter, as in this instance ? 

The “trailer” is not entertainment, it really belongs in the realms of commercial ad- 
vertisement, for all its picture garb. Patrons, long ago, settled the matter of paying 
for advertisement in the movies by their protests to the box office, but the “trailer” 
seems to have been overlooked. The “trailer” is not univ ersally shown but its use is 
so sufficiently general that whenever it becomes a channel for the dissemination of the 
vulgar and the suggestive, protests should become so emphatic as to have it discarded or 
at least not misused. 


So should offensive “‘trailers”’ accompany any of the pictures listed below, gently but 
firmly “lift up your voice!” 





FAMILY: “The Ridin’ Fool” (Fred Thomson and Silver 
“Bluebeard’s Seven Wives” (Lois Wilson). King). Be Ee . 
“Clothes Make the Pirate” (Leon Errol). “The Splendid Crime” (Bebe Daniels). 
“His Secretary” (Norma Shearer). “The Storm Breaker” (House Peters). 
“How Baxter Butted In” “The White Desert” (Claire Windsor). 
“Lord Jim” (Percy Marmont). “What Happened to Jones” (Reginald Denny). 
_ “Red Hot Tires” (Patsy Ruth Miller). “Where Was 1?” (Reginald Denny). 
“Seven Sinners” (Marie Prevost). “Woman Handled” (Richard Dix). 


“Some Punkins” (Charles Ray). 

“Tessie” (May MacAvoy). 

“The Ancient Mariner” (Earle Williams). 
“The Best Bad Man” (Tom Mix). 

“The Beautiful City” (Richard Barthelmess). 


SHORT REELS: 


tary Academy). 


“Makers of Men” (Life at West Point Mili- 


“Ko Ko Packs Up” (M Fleisher—Out of 
*“The Big Parade” (John Gilbert and Renee a a nee event we 


Adoree) the Inkwell). 
: “My Swedie” (Christie C ~ 
“The Golden Strain” (Madge Bellamy and fy Swedie” (Christie Comedy) 
Kenneth Harlan). 

“The Live Wire” (Johnny Hines). ADULTS: 

“The Last Edition” (Ralph Lewis). “The Fool” (Edmund Lowe). 


Note.—While the “Big Parade’ is starred as an unusually fine picture for the 
subject and treatment, it is not recommended for juveniles. 
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Getting the Picture of Health 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 





NE of the most 
significant things 
happening in this 

country today is the fact 
that we are beginning to 
eee children in terms of 
health. ‘he picture is 
rot yet clear but it is 
teadily emerging into 
definite form and outline, 
and ways and means are 
developing which are 
helping to make the pic- 
ture clear. We are pass- 
ing beyond the stage of 
merely repairing dam- 
ages, where the minds 
and bodies of children 
are concerned, and are 








The National Con- 
gress of Parents and 
‘Yeachers has embarked 
upon its vigorous and far- 
reaching campaign to 
make the child 100 per 
cent perfect for school, 
beginning with the child 
before the school door 
closes on him; 100 per 
cent perfect at the start 
and 100 per cent perfect 
all along the line. ‘That 
campaign can only be ef- 
fective if there is a stand- 
ard of what 100 per cent 
is. How can one tell a 
healthy child? Can you 
picture him with the lens 








beginning to plan our pm 
work so as to achieve 
and maintain perfection. 

To build towards perfection naturally 
one must have a pattern of perfection. 
Gradually standards are developing in this 
big health movement which is sweeping over 
the country, and evidences are formulating 
which make it clearer to the mind of the 
teacher, the parent and everyone who par- 
ticipates in the training of the child what 
the healthy child is and wherein defection 
from the perfect lies. 


“Le Survivant” (The Survivor) 


>? % 
re ee of the mental eye? Can 


you spot him actually 
when you see him in a 
group of children? Why is he healthy and 
by what points do you reject the child who 
is not up to the mark? 

Parent-Teacher groups are taking May 
Ist, national child health day, for their 
starting point in the health round-up, with 
preparedness for the watchword, prepared- 
ness long in advance for those children who 
are to enter school for the first time the com- 
ing year. To lay a firm foundation under 








this movement, to make that “parent power” 
referred to by Mrs. Reeve, work with true 
effectiveness, there must be a goal, a clear 
objective. The healthy child must become 
as discernible to the eye of the parent and 
the teacher as is evident the crippled child, 
the near-sighted, the round-shouldered or 
the spindling child. A mental and physical 
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picture needs to be established and to that 
end we must begin now to make inquiry, 
study and observation, that we may come to 
May Day equipped for the work that lies 
ahead. 

The article which follows is planned to 


make clearer the points of the healthy 
child. 





Copyright, American Child Health Association. 


What Is a Healthy Child? 


BY HARRIET WEDGWOOD 


Staff Associate, American Child Health Association 


HEN you have answered the ques- 

W tions featured on this page, see 

how many of the points you have 

mentioned are given by Dr. Fritz Talbot 
in his description of a healthy child.* 

Good nutrition includes the following factors: 


Dry,clear eyes; smooth 
glossy hair; soft, 


qualifications which your child does not 
possess, or which had not occurred to you 
as points to observe in judging a child’s 
health ? 

At a conference of extension workers, 
held in February, 1925, in New York City, 
Dr. Hugh Chaplin, 





smooth skin without 
eruption; bright facial 
expression; mouth kept 
closed; ability to 
breathe easily through 
the nose; clear hear- 
ing; ability to stand 
and sit erect with back 


Were you a healthy child? Are 
you now a healthy man or woman? 

(If you are a teacher) 
pupils healthy children? (If you are 


pediatrist of New 
York City, and chair- 
man of the New 
York Nutrition 
Council, demon- 


Are your 


straight, shoulders not 
sagging ; abdomen held 
in, not protruding be- 
yond the chest; firm 
flesh, covered with a 
moderate amount of 
fat; musculature good; 
muscles well developed 
and not flabby; color 
of mucous membranes 
and of the skin reddish 
pink; no dark circles 
under the eyes; and 
finally an air of vi- 
talitv, elasticity and 
joy, which is charac- 
teristic of childhood. 


Has Dr. Tal- 
bot mentioned any 





*Page 49, The 
Challenge of Child- 
hood, by Ira S. Wile, 
M.D.;_ publisher, 
Thomas Seltzer, N. Y., 
1925. 





a parent) Are your children healthy? 

W hat is a healthy child? 

Can you pick out from among your 
pupils: the healthiest in the school- 
room? Or from your own children; 
or those in your neighborhood; those 
who are healthiest? 

If you can (and you probably can, 
though even doctors are sometimes de- 
ceived at first glance), you have al- 
ready formed in your mind some stand- 
ards by which to judge the health of a 
child. 

Try this experiment: When you 
have decided which child is the 
healthiest, write down your precise 


reasons for choosing as you did. 


Do the same for the child who is 
next to the top of your list. 








strated good growth 
and nutrition in chil- 
dren. Miss Miriam 
Birdseye, of the 
Federal Department 
of Agriculture, says 
in her report of this 
conference : 
Beginning with 
two children, a girl 
and a boy, from 
eight to ten years 
old, clad, respect- 


ively, in a_ bathing 
and running suit, 
Dr. Chaplin dis- 
cussed and illustrated 
the following points 
of a 
body: 


well-built 




















CEALD 


Strong, even teeth, closing well, no cavities. 

Eyes clear and bright, no puffiness under eyes. 

Clear skin, not too dry nor too moist. 

Good color in cheeks, lips, eyelids, and ear lobes. 

Even shoulders and flat shoulder blades. 

Deep, broad chest. 

Straight back. 

Flat abdomen. 

Firm muscles and sufficient, firm subcutaneous 
tissue. 

Straight legs. 

Normal size of knees and ankles. 

Strong foot arches. 

Antero-posterior foot position. 

Good posture. 


The manifestations of a properly functioning 
body—that is, a body in good running order, 
considered at the same time—were listed -as 
follows: 


Alert expression. 

Unobstructed breathing. 

Clear, red tongue. 

Steady nerves, no restlessness; i. e., repose. 
Cheerful disposition. 

Good muscular co-ordination. 

No distress on ordinary exertion. 

Proper weight for height, age, and type. 

It was possible to illustrate all these points 
except that of effect of ordinary exertion. Data 
on this point and on the weight-height relation- 
ship was available from the school records. 


If it is possible to secure a physician or 
some other person familiar with the anat- 
omy of the body and the condition in health 
to demonstrate to your group the precise 
meaning of the terms used above, you will 
find it interesting and educational. 

Most people can recognize a splendidly 
healthy man or woman, but it is a different 
matter to analyze, point by point, the factors 
that go to the making of the healthy body 
and the healthy personality. 

If children are to be built up into healthier 
boys and girls, however, and if they are to 
grow up into the best possible specimens of 
men and women, is it not needful that all 
persons in charge of their welfare and edu- 
cation should know what points can be rated 
“excellent,” and which points show need of 
improvement ? 

Miss Birdseye continues in her report: 


Have you ever tried to find a perfectly de- 
veloped child? If so, you know that they are 
almost as rare as humming birds in January. 
But the search is illuminating. Even if the 
child is up to weight for height, age and type, 
has a good color and is free from physical de- 
fects, such as diseased tonsils, adenoids or de- 
cayed teeth, he still may have abnormally large 
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joints in knees, ankles or wrists; hollow or 
narrow chest; knock knees or bow legs, fre- 
quently pointing to early rickets; relaxed arches, 
pronated (turned in) ankles; relaxed abdomen, 
protruding where it should be held in almost 
flat by abdominal muscles in good tone; shoulders 
uneven, rounded or sagging forward; shoulder 
blades winged or projecting; faint lines or 
circles under eyes; back rounding out ab- 
normally above and rounding in abnormally be- 
low or beginning to curve to one side or the 
other, teeth crowded or missing or marked with 
belts of defective enamel; jaws not closing 
evenly (faulty occlusion). It comes to seem 
even in schools attended by children who have 
had exceptional advantages almost like search- 
ing for a needle in a haystack to find a really 
well developed child. * * * Difficulties not 
the result of heredity, but of inherited tendencies 
* * * can with care be overcome. * * * 


“Why” asked Miss Birdseye, “are these 
things true?” In her opinion it is “because 
parents do not have a mental picture of the 
well-developed child as a standard toward 
which to build, a pattern to make them con- 
scious of the deviations, slight at first and 
developing only gradually, that come about 
as a result of faulty feeding, lack of sleep, 
rest, or fresh air, lack of all-round exercise, 
especially for the trunk muscles, poor habits 
of sitting, standing and sleeping; in short 
the things that do not seem worth bothering 
about because parents and children have not 
been educated to foresee their results; and 
most of all because we have not set before 
ourselves a positive standard. 

“Is it not because we have lacked stand- 
ards of optimal growth—really accurate 
eye-pictures of the well-grown child—that 
we have failed to notice these defects of 
build, carriage, and functioning as the chil- 
dren grow up? And is it not because we 
have failed to notice that things were going 
wrong that it has seemed easier to let the 
children form bad food habits, stay up late, 
get over-tired, sit and stand poorly than to 
train them at the proper time*into habits 
that will make for good growth, all-around 
development and sound nutrition? 


MAKING THE HEALTH EXAMINATION 
EDUCATION 4L 


In one locality where a health demon-. 
stration has been in progress for some time, 
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the medical director has made a list of the 
points by which to judge a healthy child. 
Those who pass the examination w ith a cer- 
tain high grade are given a certificate and 
their names and their pictures are entered 
in a large book kept for this purpose. 

Great is the interest when the time draws 
round for the physical examination and 
the “scoring.” ‘The children know and their 
parents know exactly what points will be 
scored, and precisely what condition counts 
for a high score. 

The health director of that demonstration 
says with reference to this scoring of healthy 
children: 

“If the scoring is to be of the greatest 
educational value, the children’ should 
understand thoroughly, at the beginning of 
the period, just what is necessary to obtain 
a satisfactory score.” 

The making of the score card by which 
to judge a perfect child, or a fine specimen 
of a child is not an easy matter. Yet, it 
should be possible to do something along this 
line. Agricultural people are constantly 
making studies to determine the best strains 
of vegetables and animals for different pur- 
poses, and what the qualities are that make 
them more valuable for various purposes. 

State and county fairs judge animals and 
other farm products, and award prizes for 
the best. The committees on award know 
precisely the points on which to judge these 
products. 

Are not children of value than 
many farm animals? Is it not worth study 
and time and effort to bring them to as high 
a state of perfection as it is possible for them 
to reach? 


more 


Demonstrations from life are more effec- 
tive than the pages of a book for building 
in the minds of children, teachers and 
parents a conception of what the healthy 
child is. People need to see, and to have 
certain things pointed out to them: “This 
color or shape or size is better than some 
other; and these are the reasons why.” 

If parents, teachers and pupils and all 
other persons connected with the schools, 
know the points,to be observed in the health 
examination some time before the examina- 
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tion is to be made, and have opportunity to 
make an effort to improve their condition or 
their score before the examination, then the 
health examination will be a matter of in- 
terest and it will be educational for all con- 
cerned. 

DEFINITE GOALS 


Children themselves need to know not 
only the health rules but what condition of 
exéellence each can hope to attain, and how 
it can be attained. 

Should a child’s posture be improved? 
What is wrong with it now? What im- 
provement needs to be made? Is there some 
way to make a picture of his present state 
and at intervals to show improvement? 

Has the child flat feet? The imprint of 
a wet foot on paper can be marked out with 
a pencil and improvement noted as the arch 
lifts (due to proper foot exercises), and 
the outline changes. The child will need 
to be shown what a healthy foot looks like 
and what kind of impression such a foot 
makes, in order to know what he is striving 
tor. 

The child needs some tangible record of 
his effort and improvement; so does the 
teacher. Both need, as well, to have definite 
goals. ‘The ultimate goal of all health work 
is to produce healthy human beings who 
know how to maintain their health, physical 
and mental. 

Do you realize that the study of the 
healthy human being is a fascinating study? 
Start your children making individual scrap 
books, or a school scrap book, with pictures 
and anything else which describes the healthy 
child, according to the points listed by Dr. 
Talbot or Dr. Chaplin (see above). If 
your doctor or your physical education 
teacher finds a good example among your 
own children of an exceptionally fine foot 
or back or skin, or a child that is a good 
all-round specimen, have this noted in the 
book ; perhaps snap-shots photographs could 
be put in also. 

People need definite eye-pictures of 
healthy children. ‘To discover and point 
out the children who can be used for these 
eye-pictures will prove both interesting and 
educational. 
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‘The discovery of how to use more fully resources already at hand has increased 
the output and doubled or trebled the profits of industry and agriculture. Effec- 
tive follow-up work to the doctor’s physical examinations increases the number 
of corrections of defects. If in addition, the examinations are used as a basis for 
health education in the proper care of the body and the essentials of right living, 
much more can be gained for future health and happiness than by the mere 
correction of phy sical defects. Utilizing the resources at hand in the promotion 


of healthy living, will, as in industry and agriculture, enormously increase the 
health output of strong and useful citizens. 
8 S. J. Crumsine, M.D., 
General Executive American Child Health Association. 














Child Management” 
BY DR. D. A. THOM 
V. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING A PARENT 

o the child the parent should be companion, friend, and confidant. The parent 

whose little child brings all his troubles and doubts to him for solution has estab- 

lished a relationship of tremendous value. This can never be brought about 
if the parent’s attitude is cold and repelling. A mother who is too busy to bother with 
a little child’s nonsense will never be bothered by his real problems. 

A child should be treated with as much courtesy as an adult. Children have 
affairs and plans of their own which they are following. These plans are frequently 
utterly disregarded by the “grown-up.” If they must be interfered with, let it be with 
some explanation and consideration for the children. 

The small daughter of a young couple was playing contentedly on the hearth by 
her father’s feet when her mother called from upstairs for her to come to bed. Two 
or three minutes more and Betty could have completed the task she had in hand, and 
had mother known this, she would have waited before calling her. With a quiver- 
ing chin and eyes filled with tears, Betty turned to her father, saying, “But, daddy, I 
don’t want to go. I want to finish.” Father could see the little girl’s point, and his 


answer was, “That’s too bad, Betty. Mother didn’t know how near through you 


were, or she would have let you finish; but never mind, ‘orders is orders,’ so run off 
to bed.” And off she went. 


In this way he showcd that he sympathized with her in 
her disappointment, and that he expected her to meet it bravely, and he also upheld the 
mother in her request—all in a considerate, understanding way. 

It might here be said that one of the fundamental rules of child training should be 
that parents present a united front to the child. If differences in judgment occur, let 
them be settled in private. 

There is no finer or more important job than being a parent. ‘Lhis generation 
or the next will not handle it perfectly. ‘There is a great deal to learn, but much 
will be accomplished if the approach to the problems of childhood is not blocked nor 
impeded by anger, fear, oversolicitude, or the idea that being a parent means at all 
times being obeyed. Kindness, common sense, and an effort to understand the 


child’s own attitude toward his difficulties will do much to bring about an intelligent 
solution for most of the problems. 


* This article is part of Publication No. 143 of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
— of Labor, Washington, D. C. The entire bulletin may be secured free by writing to the 
ureau. 
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ENSEMBLE OR “TOGETHER” 
PLAYING 


BY HELEN NORFLEET 





NE of the interest which will 
greatest de- Miss Norfleet is a member of the Nor- unite families, neigh- 
lights which fleet Chamber Music Trio, a musical borhoods and even 

music can bring to us organization of high standing, which rival studios in proud 
ot f bl gives educational concerts for children ; 

13 that of ensemble and for adults. She speaks with author- delight. As an ex- 
playing, or, to be ity and from wide experience.—Editor. ample of this influence 





strictly American, 








“together-playing.”’ 

Every one must have realized the added 
pleasure which comes from sharing a beauti- 
ful thing, or from working out an idea in 
sympathetic companionship and this pleasure 
reaches perhaps its greatest intensity in 
playing the incomparable masterpieces of 
chamber music. It is significant that the 
great solo artists, satiated with fame and 
weary of the public’s exactions, turn to en- 
semble playing for their recreation and 
artistic inspiration. Humbler musicians 
who have long since given up their dreams 
of public careers find in this phase of art a 
solace and satisfaction. 

Why is it, then,, that ensemble play- 
ing has been so generally neglected by 
teachers? 

The answer is, I am afraid, that we have 
been too much absorbed in the individual 
career idea—in the display features of our 
work. We have, let us confess it, urged 
Mary on by pointing out how well Sallie 
played and spurred Johnnie’s ambition to 
“get ahead” of Tommie. ‘The competitive 
interest has frequently all but blotted out a 
real appreciation of music itself, and it has 
had, at the same time, a tendency to foster 
the young student’s egotism, laying the 
foundation for an abysmal disappointment 
when he discovers that he is not destined to 
reach the heights of Parnassus. 

And all this time the remedy has lain 
close at hand. 

Nothing could be simpler than to 
group together Mary and Sallie and John- 
nie and Tommie, instead of pitting them 
against one another. All of them playing 
different parts, they will yet have a common 


let me cite our experi- 
ence during the past 
summer. In the Chamber of Music Camp, 
which we established June Ist in the 
Ozarks, at Sulphur Springs, Arkansas, it 
was our custom after the days of practice 
and sports to devote the evenings to ensemble 
playing, with a half hour or so of folk danc- 
ing as a sort of prelude. String quartets or 
trios, piano trios, quartets, quintets, toy 
symphonies, with perhaps a musical game 
or rhythmical exercise, gave the hours a 
variety of interest which never palled. It 
was only when summer was over that we 
realized not a single girl had asked to go to 
the picture show which lay at the foot of 
our hill and which presented on Saturday 
night a film which was the event of the 
week for the villagers. “Home music-mak- 
ing,” that measure of a nation’s musical 
taste, will quickly supplant the more hectic 
pleasures of flivvers and movies, and will 
do much to restore to us our mental and 
physical repose. 

For ensemble playing is something which 
parents and children can enjoy together. 
The mother of the family may have “given 
up her music,” but she will usually find a 
real joy in digging out the piano part of the 
children’s trio. And with what pride does 
Johnnie play “second - fiddle” with his 
father! I am thinking of one little fam- 
ily in the pine woods of Louisiana; a typi- 
cal American family—business-man father, 
club-woman mother, and three healthy, 
noisy, hungry youngsters, all under four- 
teen. But their distinction lies here. The 


father and mother loved music and were 
hungry for it in that little town where their 
business lay. None came to them, so they 
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determined to make their own, with the 
result that the father has learned both cello 
and viola, the mother has revived her piano 
technic, and the three children are learning, 
respectively, piano, violin and cello. Every- 
one with his own part to play, and not 
afraid of odious comparisons because no one 
else has a part like his and he must there- 
fore do his very best to uphold it! 

And this is the advantage of chamber 
music over orchestra music (though, of 
course, for timid souls the orchestra may 
come first); that the player alone is re- 
sponsible for his part. He can not hedge 
or stall or bluff. He cannot hesitate, de- 
pending on his desk-mate to cover up his 
blunders. He knows that he can, alone, 
mar the performance, but that he can not, 
alone, make the performance. ‘This is salu- 
tary knowledge! 

A splendid summary of the cultural in- 
fluences of ensemble playing is given in Mrs. 
Satis N. Coleman’s remarkable new book, 
“Creative Music for Children.” Mrs. 
Coleman says, in part: 

“I know of no activity which can be 
more potent in the development of citizen- 


ship, or has more to contribute to the real 
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aims of education, than children’s ensemble 
playing. This form of musical expression 
requires a fine adjustment to others and at 
the same time the most careful individual 
effort. It makes the child stand on his own 
feet and preserves his independence while 
it fosters the idea of unity in common 
achievement. He realizes in a poignant 
way his obligation to society when he hears 
the discordant effect which results from 
playing carelessly or inaccurately ; when he 
plays correctly he feels the joyous and 
wholesome thrill of taking part in the mak- 
ing of something beautiful. He obeys 
laws, but his individuality is expressed and 
his egotism is not fostered. Ensemble play- 
ing seems to me to reduce to a minimum 
self-consciousness in playing—(and) it 
trains the selfish child subconsciously and 
without moralizing to experience the joy 
and necessity of sharing with others. When 
a child can play even a simple melody with 
a group of other children—using his eye, 
ear, muscle, and brain in perfect co-ordina- 
tion in contributing his part toward the’ 
creation of something beautiful, who can 


estimate the mental, ethical, and _ social 
value of it?” 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CIRCLE 


BY ROSA M. WALKER 
National Chairman, Pre-School Circles 


PART I 


s a Parent-Teacher 
Association, our 
first work centered 

upon the children of 
school age, but as we 
gradually found our- 
selves, we saw that to 
accomplish what we 
wished we must go be- 
yond that and begin with 
the children in arms. It 
has been said that under- 
neath every farm of 
present-day management 
lies another farm, if one 
will only dig deep enough 
to reach it; and under- 





neath every town or city 
is another town and an- 
other city. Then cer- 
tainly the Pre-school 
Circle will make us re- 
alize that underneath 
every school is another 
school brimful of possi- 
bilities, and the very es- 
sence of foresight and 
sane economy will find 
its best expression in 
plans for this department. 

Physical examinations 
at this time of school 
entrance reveal the fact 
that many deficiencies 
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could have been remedied by earlier 
attention, and many more could have been 
entirely avoided by more intelligent care 
from birth to six years of age. So, for 
economy of time, effort, and of life itself 
we must get back into the homes and 
there solve the problems of those earlier 
years. True economy lies not in much 
mending, but in providing good material 
at first. Useful as is reformation, it is far 
better to form than to re-form. Far ad- 
vanced as is the re-forming of the impaired 
body and brain, so much more advanced 
the correct forming of the normal bod 
from the beginning. 

If the ideas and ideals which we would 
put into the mind of the nation must first 
be put into the schools, the Pre-school 
Circle can give immeasurable aid by sending 
into them well-informed bodies, energized 
with good health, enveloping normal ieuies 
and well-tuned souls ready for action and 
already turned toward the ultimate goal of 
an educated being—which is to serve in- 
telligently and abundantly. It can readily 
be realized from these suggestions that with 
a Pre-school Circle anticipating every 
school, the present efforts of the Parent- 
Teacher Association towards redirection 
and reformation would be met in a few 
years with normal conditions of childhood 
and competent home environment that 
would co-operate in every way with modern 
educational ideas and ideals. The informa- 
tion that mothers give and receive in dis- 
cussing the many vital problems of young 
children _ is never-ending. The fertile 
ground of young seettiateceil will germinate 
more seed-thoughts than will any other 
given area, and with its longer allotted time 
for development can bring to a_ heavier 
fruition all that is put into its soil. 

The Pre-school Circle is pitted against 
the question of proper surroundings. Until 
our children are born we should think much 
upon heredity, but after they are once with 
us, our minds should be firmly fixed upon 
environment—heredity, a picture there- 
after for their inspiration; environment, 
the vital, virile force with which they must 
hourly contend. A study of the child- 


confronts us with 


problem immediately 
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the fact that in order to attain a_ better 
balanced childhood we must first possess 
the background of a well-poised parent- 
hood. 

The standard of parenthood must be 
elevated, to the end that the public will no 
longer be forced to accept and assume the 
expense of training whatever human form 
chance may throw into its hands at the 
age of six years. If the statement be true 
that one out of every three babies born in 
America is a liability upon our resources, 
then there can be no better way to reduce 
taxation than by the education of the 
parenthood of our Nation, so that better 
babyhood and childhood will reduce the 
appalling number of life bankrupts, the de- 
pendents and delinquents, who at all ages 
are sapping the strength of the fit and pol- 
luting the blood-stream of those who would 
be pure. Mothers and fathers should be 
reminded that the principles of good citizen- 
ship are to be built into the character before 
the child enters school. Most of all, they 
should be helped to realize that if they 
send into the world a mental prodigy or 
an example of physical perfection as the 
production of their home, and have not 
built upon a spiritual foundation, — they 
have utterly failed in their calling and have 
made as their contribution to their country 
a citizen who can be none other than a 
menace and a powerful destructive force. 
More thought, more intelligent thought, 
about our children and a helping hand to 
other mothers less fortunate! Better 
mothers, better children and therefore a 
better Nation! 

Look over your state today with the tele- 
scopic eyes of motherhood. See the many 
tiny heads upon pillows of down and think 
of the things with which they will have to 
do two generations from now. ‘They are 
our legislators, our business men, our 
preachers, our teachers and the fathers and 
mothers of the future. Whatever we want 
for our state and our people not many 
years hence, we must prepare to lay the 
foundation for it NOW through the 
medium that can reach every child and 
its mother—the medium of the Pre-School 
Circle. 
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PIPING HOT ON SHIVERY DAYS 


Tasty Dishes, Easily Made, 


Good For School Or Home 


BY THE FARMER'S WIFE 


ND what is good for teacher and 
youngsters at school, is equally good 
on the home table. 


WHITE SAUCE 

White sauce is the base of many quickly 
prepared, delicious dishes. It can be made, 
according to need, (1) thick, (2) medium, 
(3) thin. 

Thick White Sauce: 1 cup milk, 3 to 4 
tablespoons flour, same amount fat. 

Medium W.S.: 1 cup milk, 2 tablespoons 
flour, same amount fat. 

Thin W. S.: 1 cup milk, 1 tablespoon 
flour, same amount fat. 

Melt the fat, add flour and stir till per- 
fectly smooth. Add milk slowly, stirring 
constantly, heat to boiling point and cook 
two or three minutes or until it thickens 
properly. Salt and pepper to taste. 

This sauce can be used as a base for 
cream-of-pea soup, cream-of-tomato or as- 
paragus or bean (string) or any cream 
vegetable soup—a good way to use leftover 
vegetables. 


For each person allow: 

4 cup thin white sauce. 
14 cup vegetable stock. 
Salt and pepper to taste. 

To make vegetable stock : Cook vegetables 
in small amount of water until tender or 
use canned vegetables. Mash the vege- 
tables through a strainer with the water in 
which they were cooked. Use with an 
equal amount of thin white sauce for cream 
soups. 


AMERICAN CHOP SUEY (6 servings) 
Y% c. spaghetti. 
14 c. tomato pulp and juice 
(either fresh or canned). 
1 small onion. 
4 slices bacon. 
Salt, pepper. 
Soda—if desired. 


Cook the spaghetti in boiling water until 
done, drain and rinse in cold water. Slice 
the onion and put in pan with the bacon. 


Fry the bacon uatil crisp, then cut in small 
pieces. 

Heat the tomato pulp and juice, add 
bacon, onion and spaghetti. Let come to 
the boiling point, season, and serve hot with 
or without crackers. 


ESCALLOPED RICE WITH CHEESE 


(6 servings) 
4 ¢. rice. 
1 c. cheese (grated or small cubes). 
2 c. thin white sauce. 


Cook the rice in 8 cups of boiling salted 
water and drain. Butter and crumb a bak- 
ing dish. Put into it alternate layers of 
the cooked rice, the cheese and the white 


sauce. Cover with buttered crumbs and 
bake. 


POTATO CHOWDER (8 servings) 


2 c. potatoes (%4-inch cubes). 
% c. salt pork (small pieces). 
3 c. milk. 

8 crackers. 


Brown the salt pork. Add the potatoes 
and cook in the pork fat until done. Add 
the milk and let come to the boiling point. 
Season to taste. Just before taking from 
the stove add the crackers crushed moderately 
fine. 


CREAMED SALMON (6 servings) 


1% c. canned salmon. 
2 c. medium white sauce. 


Separate the salmon into pieces, removing 
the skin and bones. Add to the white 
sauce, heat, season to taste, pour over 
crackers, serve. 


ESCALLOPED ONIONS (6 servings) 


6 medium size onions. 

2 c. milk. 

4 tbsp. butter. 

4 ec. cracker or bread crumbs. 


Slice the onions thin. Heat the milk to 
the boiling point. Add the butter and salt 
and pepper to season rather highly. Butter 
and crumb a baking dish and put into it the 
onions and crumbs in alternate layers. Pour 
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over them the hot milk and bake until onions 
are done. (The onions may be par-boiled 
a few minutes first if it is desired to modify 
the flavor. ) 


CREAMED CARROTS (6 servings) 


3 c. carrots (cubes or thin slices). 
3 c. medium white sauce. 


Cook the carrots in boiling water, using 
as little as possible. When the carrots are 
done there should be no water to throw 
away. Pour over them the white sauce, 
heat and serve. 


CEREAL WITH RAISINS OR DATES 
(6 servings) 
% c. cereal. 
4 c. boiling salted water. 
1 c. dates or raisins. 


Pour the cereal into the boiling water in 
the upper part of the double boiler and cook 
directly over the fire, stirring constantly, 
until it ceases to settle to the bottom. Put 
over the hot water. in the lower part of the 
double boiler and cook 2 to 3 hours. Wash 
the fruit and if the dates are used cut into 
small pieces. Add to the cereal about three- 
fourths hour before serving. Serve with 
cream. 

COCOA (6 servings) 


3 tbsp. cocoa or grated chocolate. 
3 tbsp. sugar. 

1 c. boiling water. 

3 c. milk. 

\% tsp. salt. 


Mix sugar, cocoa, salt. 
water and boil three minutes. Add milk 
and heat just to boiling point. Beat with 
a dover egg beater to prevent scum forming. 
To “dress up” the cocoa add a tablespoon 
beaten cream or a marshmallow to each cup 
just before serving. 


Add _ boiling 
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MEAT STEW (8 servings) 
pounds beef, veal or lamb. 
medium sized potatoes, cut in cubes 
onions. 

c. of carrots. 
tbsp. flour. 

Cut up fat and heat in kettle. Cut meat 
in small pieces and brown in fat. Add 
enough water to cook meat and vegetables, 
Add carrots and onions when meat has 
cooked one-half hour. Add potatoes one- 
half hour before stew is done. Make a 
paste of the flour and equal amount of cold 
water or milk. Add enough more cold 
liquid so that paste will pour. Add to stew 
and cook five minutes to thicken. 

Cooked rice, macaroni or hominy, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, peas, beans, okra and turnips 
may be added. Parsley, celery tops or 
chopped sweet peppers add to flavor. To 
thicken stews allow two tablespoons of 
flour to each pint of water used in making 
the stew. 
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ESCALLOPED CABBAGE WITH CHEESE 


(8 servings) 
3 c. cooked cabbage. 
1 c. cheese (grated or small cubes). 
3 c. thin white sauce. 


Butter and crumb a baking dish. Fill 
with alternate layers of cooked cabbage, 
cheese and white sauce. Cover with buttered 
crumbs and bake one-half hour in a 
moderate oven. 


CREAMED EGGS (6 servings) 


9 eggs. 
3 c. medium white sauce. 


Put the eggs into cold water, bring to 
simmering point and cook at that tempera- 
ture for 20 minutes. Remove from stove 
and pour cold water over them. Slice the 
hard cooked eggs, add to the white sauce, 
heat, season to taste, serve. 





be nothing short of an open revolt. 





If country people as a whole realized the extent to which their children are 
denied the privilege of other children in the matter of an education, there would 
The fathers and mothers of. these cheated 
children would say: “We must have better schools for our children at any cost. 
If the burden is greater than we can bear, the cities must help carry the load.” 
As good schools in the country as in the city is the only safe course for any 
nation.—Henry Jackson Waters, in The Weekly Kansas City Star. 
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STUDY COURSE 


BASED UPON “THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS”’ 
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FOURTEENTH LESSON 
Improving the Individual and the Race 


I. 1S THE RACE GROWING STRONGER 
IN BODY AND MORE STABLE IN MIND? 


E often speak of the human race 
as if it were something over and 
above or different from the various 


individuals who compose it. We are told 
that the duty of every moral-minded person 
must be to help it to become stronger and 
more stable; and many people interpret this 
to mean that something is required to be 
done for mankind which is not required to 
be done for John and Mary and all 
other boys and girls and men and women 
who together comprise the race. It is to be 
feared that much of the discussion relating 
to the improvement of the race is not re- 
sulting in improvement mainly because peo- 
ple are overlooking John and Mary in their 
desire to do something for this big, abstract 
thing called the human race. 

If we can improve all the Johns and 
Marys who come under our care we can 
help the race to grow stronger physically 
and better-equipped and more capable men- 
tally; and there is no other way we can do 
it.. Any parent, teacher, or layman who 
will help any one child to grow stronger 
in body and more stable in mind than 
would otherwise be possible will be doing 
his bit. He need not worry about his duty 
to the race if he will look after his duty to 
the individual children whose welfare is 
in any way committed to his intelligence, his 
devotion, and his sympathy. 

What do people mean when they say 
that the race is growing stronger or is grow- 
ing weaker—unfortunately most of them 
are saying today that we are losing ground 


both physically and mentally? It is meant 
that those who discuss this matter have in 
mind the results of statistical investigations 
showing whether physical and mental dis- 
abilities are increasing or are decreasing in 
proportion to the population. Apparently 
it is being shown that we are running down- 
hill, because in each succeeding generation a 
larger proportion of individuals show lack 
of resistance to physical disease and mani- 
fest symptoms of intellectual and moral in- 
stability as revealed in crime, in insanity, 
and in intellectual and emotional be ca of 
various sorts. 

In this connection Dr. Goddard’s chap- 
ter on “Our Knowledge of Child Well- 
Being and Our Care of the Young”—Chap- 
ter VIII—should be studied. Dr. God- 
dard does not paint a very cheerful picture 
of what is happening to the race. He has 
had opportunities to observe children who 
are. not able to meet the requirements of 
contemporary life either physically, intel- 
lectually or morally. Such children in con- 
stantly increasing numbers are being cared 
for in institutions for those who cannot take 
care of themselves. It was pointed out in 
another lesson that the supreme object in 
human development is to produce individ- 
uals who can on their own initiative and 
resourcefulness adjust themselves to the 
world of people and of things in which they 
must live; if they cannot do this, they are 
defective and must be taken care of by those 
who are more fortunate or more capable. 
All such individuals become a tax upon the 
energy and sympathy of normal persons, 
and there is universal agreement that this 
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tax is becoming greater and greater as the 
years pass. 

A few years ago a Race Betterment Con- 
gress was organized at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and several sessions have already 
been held. One purpose of the Congress is 
to investigate what is happening to the 
race. At the last session a number of 
speakers—all capable investigators—made 
statements to the effect that if we should go 
on for another twenty-five years as we have 
gone the last twenty-five, more than half 
of our people would be physically and men- 
tally unstable. ‘These statements are 
based upon the results of statistical investi- 
gations showing a contant increase in the 
types of incompetency and instability de- 
scribed by Dr. Goddard. The situation is 
certainly serious enough to warrant the at- 
tention of everyone interested in any way 
or in any degree in human welfare. 

Dr. Goddard makes it clear that if our 
people are declining in vigor of body and 
stability of mind, the cause cannot be 
found in any temporary or superficial in- 
fluence, but must be sought for in the fun- 
damental conflict between the child and the 
social environment into which he is born. 
Reference has been made in other lessons 
to a fact which Dr. Goddard stresses, 
namely, that the child comes to us equipped 
with impulses and tendencies which are ill- 
suited to the present-day social world, and 
the problem of suppressing or modifying 
these impulses and tendencies so that he may 
live in harmony with his social environment 
in a supreme problem to which every parent, 
teacher, and layman must address himself. 

The reader should familiarize himself 
with Dr. Goddard’s view of the present 
situation and his suggestion regarding 
remedial treatment. ‘Then the following 
topics should be investigated and discussed : 
“What is the situation in my own com- 
munity? Is the proportion of physical and 
mental defectives and delinquents increasing 
or is it decreasing? Are the institutions in 
this community or in the state which have 
to care for those who cannot care for them- 
selves, being enlarged in order to provide 
for the increasing number of those who seek 
admittance ?”’ 
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What are the causes that are operating to 
produce the conditions that exist? It will 
be worth while for everyone, no matter 
whether or not he is responsible for the care 
and training of children, to try to find out 
what is happening in hie community with 
regard to the physical and mental health 
and stability of the people, the young par- 
ticularly, and then to endeavor to ferret 
out the causes that are operating either to 
improve the people or to weaken them, 
whether in body or in mind. 


Il. REPAIRING THE HUMAN MACHINE 

Nature does not seem to be able to attain 
her object completely in the building of the 
human body. She evidently intends to 
make a perfect machine, one that will not 
waste any energy it develops in needless 
friction. In what proportion of the human 
bodies she builds does nature accomplish her 
aim completely? ‘This question cannot be 
answered finally and satisfactorily, but it 
can be answered partially. We know that 
in at least fifty per cent of human machines 
the visual apparatus is defective. And so a 
large proportion of the machines are defec- 
tive in the auditory apparatus, in the 
breathing apparatus, in the dental mechan- 
ism, and in the muscular equipment neces- 
sary to maintain erect postures. Dr. Wins- 
low, in his chapter, “The Prevalence and 
Treatment of Sense Defects’—Chapter XI 
—supplies data relating to the various kinds 
of defects in the human machine. ‘The en- 
tire chapter should be studied in this con- 
nection. 

The first step in improving the race 
physically is to eliminate bodily defects so 
far as this can be done. Dr. Winslow 
shows that many if not all the defects that 
greatly handicap the child can be entirely 
overcome, or at least remedied. 

Many persons think of any detect, 
whether of the eye or the ear or the teeth, as 
confined in its effects merely to the organs in- 
volved, but as a matter of fact the evil con- 
sequences of defective visual organs ramify 
throughout the whole body. Recently 


numerous investigators have shown that a 
mal-functioning eye can produce physical 
disorders and weaknesses in the remotest 
parts of the body; this is made possible 
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through the reflex nervous mechanism. We 
are ready to say that an imperfectly-con- 
structed organ which does not perform its 
work smoothly and efficiently lowers the 
stamina of the entire body. The various 
parts of the human machine are very closely 
knit together through the nervous system; 
and whatever is wrong in one part is pretty 
apt to be felt in every part of the machine, 
lessening its efficiency, weakening its resist- 
ance to disease, and predisposing the victim 
to incompetency, so that he must be cared 
for by others. 

Dr. Winslow has called attention to the 
deadly influence of adenoids and dental 
decay. If the reader can dwell upon this 
matter long enough until he appreciates that 
the harmful effects of adenoids are not con- 
fined to obstruction of breathing, but that 
they affect the entire organism—and the 
same is true of decaying teeth—he will be 
ready to make every reasonable effort to 
have these defects discovered and remedied 
in the case of every child who has been com- 
mitted to his care. If you who are study- 
ing this lesson have heretofore considered 
that a defect in the human machine pro- 
duced only local effects, you should aban- 
don this idea completely and be governed 
by the assumption, which will be true in 
ninety-nine of every hundred instances, that 
any defect produces harmful effects gener- 
ally and not simply locally. 


Ill. EXPERT MEDICAL INSPECTION OF 
ALL CHILDREN 

Dr. Winslow calls attention to the neces- 
sity of frequent examinations in order to 
discover the defects which are described 
in his chapter. What are you doing in 
your community in order to secure expert 
examination of all children—not simply 
your own but also your neighbor’s chil- 
dren? The persons who are studying these 
lessons ought to make themselves to some 
extent responsible for the welfare of chil- 
dren of parents who are either uninterested 
in studying child nature and child needs or 
who are incapable of understanding a dis- 
cussion of these matters. A large propor- 
tion of the children in our public schools 
have parents who cannot understand what 
all this discussion of child nature and child 


needs is about. When they were children 
they shifted for themselves; no one studied 
them or cared much about them, and if they 
treat their children as they themselves were 
treated, they think the children will come 
out all right. One may still hear a good 
deal of this philosophy in our country, 
though fortunately the number of voices 
raised in defense of it is rapidly decreas- 
ing. However, it cannot be too strongly 
impressed that in most communities there 
are parents who cannot be made to see the 
necesssity of giving to their children more 
careful attention than they had when they 
were young; so that the more intelligent 
and progressive people in every community 
must see to it that all the children in the 
community are helped to secure sound 
bodies and stable minds. 

So the question is asked again, “Are all 
the children in your community examined 
regularly by capable men or women who 
can detect the defects which Dr. Winslow 
describes?” If there is thorough-going 
medical inspection in your community, is 
there also a thorough-going follow-up so 
that the recommendations made by medical 
inspectors may be carried out? The present 
writer and his assistants have concluded an 
investigation which show that in some com- 
munities in which all the children are ex- 
amined by capable physicians, there is no 
effort made to see that the treatment which 
physicians advise is carried out in all 
cases. It is assumed that when a report of 
a child’s defects is sent to a parent the lat- 
ter will have them remedied; but our in- 
vestigation revealed the fact that a consider- 
able proportion of parents take the view 
that the defects will be remedied if they are 
left alone. Fortunately many communities 
are providing machinery for carrying out 
recommendations of medical inspectors, or 
at least for stimulating parents to give 
proper attention to the matter. Here is a 
real task for anyone interested in the im- 
provement of the race and who lives in a 
community in which there are children who 
grow up with their defects even though 
they may have been discovered in childhood 
and recommendations may have been made 
for their correction. 
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IV. A SERIOUS, BUT LITTLE-APPRECI- 
ATED, HANDICAP IN YOUTH 

The best way to illustrate this will be to 
give a concrete instance. The writer has 
been observing a boy who entered high 
school four years ago. He led his class 
through the elementary school and through 
the freshman year of the high school. Dur- 
ing the sophomore year his work declined. 
By the end of the year he was at the foot 
of his class instead of at the head. During 
the first three months of his junior year he 
was logy, inattentive, and a constant source 
of trouble to his teachers and of anxiety to 
his parents. The medical inspectors did 
not report anything which would explain 
the boy’s serious lapse in his intellectual 
work, but the writer requested the privi- 
lege of having the boy examined by a 
specialist in diseases of the respiratory 
tract. This surgeon found that one of the 
boy’s tonsils had developed a peculiar crypt 
which had become a breeding place for 
toxins. An operation was performed on the 
tonsils and the infected pocket was cleaned 
up. By the end of the junior year the 
boy showed that he was coming back and he 
recently graduated at the head of his class. 

A similar case—almost parallel—has 
been observed by the writer in respect to a 
young woman who has just completed a 
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college course and who, during her junior 
year, became listless, indifferent, and was 
about to be dismissed from the univer- 
sity, when it was discovered that she was ab- 
sorbing toxins from an infection in the body 
which had been overlooked until a special- 
ist discovered it. 

The human machine is almost infinitely 
complex. Unlike other kinds of machines 
it can achieve its own destruction within it- 
self. One or another organ can become the 
focus of infection, often unobserved, with 
the result that the poisons may get into the 
blood current and work harm in every 
organ, even those most remote from the 
source of trouble. Nature has achieved 
extraordinary unity in a most complex 
mechanism by means of the blood current 
and the nervous system, and that is why the 
harmful results of an infection in one part 
of the body often cannot be localized. 

So in medical inspection, the chief need is 
to make a most careful search for these 
hidden sources of auto-intoxication, that is, 
self-poisoning. ‘There is probably no hand- 
cap which is so serious as this one and at 
the same time so elusive. But in order to 
improve the individual and so to secure race 
betterment, we must do everything within 
our power to help all the children to elimi- 
nate disease of teeth and tonsils and other 
organs that weaken the entire body. 


Problems Relating to Lesson Fourteen 


If there .is medical inspection of school children in your community, what reports are sent 
home to parents? Are they detailed enough so that parents will really know whether their chil- 
dren are up to the standard in physical development and welfare? 


If a parent receives a report from a medical inspector showing that his child is below par, 
what is done about it as a rule in your community? Do parents generally ignore the report 
and trust that the children will worry through somehow? 


III. 


Does your community provide free school clinics for children who need treatment in respect 


to eyes, teeth, ears, and so on? If free service is not provided, do you know whether the 
parents of all defective children can pay for medical treatment for the purpose of remedying 
the defects ? Iv 


Many parents do not connect dullness in their children with diseased tonsils or adenoids. 
What is your own attitude and the attitude of the people in the community toward this matter? 
How would you deal with a child who seemed dull and logy in studying his lessons at school 
and at home or in performing any kind of task? How do the teachers in the school in your 
neighborhood treat logy pupils? 


V. 

Can the human machine ever work smoothly if poisons are being assimilated from any 
source, including the alimentary canal and especially the colon? Do you and the teachers in 
the schools in your neighborhood appreciate that the toxins absorbed from an inactive colon 
or one not well trained through regular attention on the part of a child, can be and are a 
potent cause of logyness, stupidity, and even nervous instability ? 
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THE PRESIDENT AND OUR SIX P’S 


BY ELIZABETH TILTON 


National Chairman of Legislation 


NLY three of our Six P’s were men- 
(): tioned in the President’s message of 
Tuesday, December 8, but that is 
one-half of them! 
PEACE 

The World Court gets the lion’s share of 
the Message. It is evident that the 
President wants the Bill for the World 
Court now before Congress (favored by 
both Democrats and Republicans) to pass. 
This Court is to carry reservations safe- 
guarding the United States 
political entanglements. 

To those, who, because they fear entan- 
glements, want the United States to set up 
a brand new Court, the President says that 
it is not right or practicable to ask forty- 
eight nations to give up a Court with which 
they are satisfied, simply to please us. He 
says, “If we are going to support any Court, 
it will not be one that we have set up alone 
or which reflects only our ideals. Other 
nations have their customs and their institu- 
tions, their thoughts and their methods of 
life. If a Court is going to be international, 
its composition will have to yield to what is 
good in all these various elements. Neither 
will it be possible to support a Court which 
is exactly perfect, or under which we as- 
sume no obligations. If we are seeking that 
opportunity we might as well declare that 
we are opposed to supporting any Court.” 


from all 


PROHIBITION 

The next of our Six P’s mentioned is 
Promotion of Law Observance. . The 
President practically calls on the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and the Department 
of Justice to enforce the law of the land in 
regard to prohibition. They must do it, 
he says. It is their duty. We hope the call 
will be earried on emphatically enough to 
get strong results from the two bodies at 
the head of enforcement. 

The President also asks that prohibition 
officials be placed under Civil Service. All 
this is good. He does not go out of his way 


to speak specifically against modification 
(readmitting beer and wine). However, 
he does call for enforcement. For this let 
us be duly grateful. 


EDUCATION 

The President calls for reorganization of 
the various departments. In this reorgani- 
zation is included a department that would 
comprise education, health, etc. It is not 
the separate Department of Education 
for which we are working. It is, however, 
a step in that direction. 

The President makes no mention of the 
other points in our Six P’s. The one of 
our isssues for which he comes out with en- 
thusiastic approval is the World Court with 
safeguarding resolutions. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is on record for the World Court. 
Our members will, therefore, be interested 
in the Senate debates on the Court which 
begin on December 17. 

The fact that the date has been set for 
consideration of the Court does not at all 
mean, however, that action will necessarily 
follow. The opposition is small in num- 
ber, but exceedingly active, and unless the 
friends of the Court are very vigorous it is 
entirely likely that the history of the past 
three years—with its delays and excuses— 
will be repeated. It is almost three years 
since President Harding first urged Senate 
action on the World Court, but the ques- 
tion has never been debated on the floor of 
the Senate and a record vote has never been 
takn. The Isle of Pines Treaty was be- 
fore the country for twenty years! 

The present danger is not that the 
World Court will be defeated in the Senate 
on a record vote in December or January, 
but that it may never come to a record vote. 

This is one of the occasions when a vigor- 
ous expression of popular desire for Senate 
action coming from every community of the 
country may supply the motive force neces- 

sary to bring this question to a vote. 

Already, most of the larger cities and 
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countless towns and villages are making 
plans for community mass meetings to be 
held before December 17 for the purpose 
of making public sentiment on the Court 
known to the Senators. Boston, Rochester, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Denver, Boise and Pocatello (Idaho), 
Portland, Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are a few of the cities in which 
these meetings are under way. 


LEGISLATIVE OUGHTS FOR 1926 
PEACE 


We ought to see through in 1926 the 
passage of the World Court as_recom- 
mended by the United States Senate to the 
next session of Congress. This World 
Court has the sanction of both parties and 
carries reservations designed to prevent po- 
litical entanglements with the League of 
Nations. This Court will bring a little 
nearer the substitution of arbitration in 
place of war. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 

We ought to establish strong campaigns 
among our women for law observance and 
law enforcement; for Courts whose pro- 
cedure is up to date and adequate to curb 
crime. ‘Today, according to Dean Pound, 
of Harvard, our criminal court procedure 
is fifty years behind the times. We ought, 
also, to facilitate enforcement of prohibition 
by placing prohibition officials under Civil 
Service. Such an act should certainly pass 
Congress this year. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 

We ought to lay the foundation for an 
intensive educational campaign, clearing 
away the misrepresentations and misunder- 
standings that have arisen around the Child 
Labor Amendment. ‘The necessity for this 
measure should be shown by revealing con- 
ditions now extant in backward states. De- 
centralization, that is, forty-eight different 
treatments for a common evil like Child 
Labor, cannot give us in any short time 
what we want, a nation from sea to sea, free 
from the bane of paid child labor in mine, 
factory, in dangerous occupations, etc. Only 
a national child labor law can bring adequate 
relief. (The Organizations Associated for 
Ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
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ment, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., mean to carry on an educational 
campaign. Please consult them and dis. 
tribute their literature. ) 


PROTECTION OF THE HOME 


We ought to get from Congress a goodly 
sum of money to be appropriated for teach- 
ing home economics. We want either an 
out-and-out appropriation of $3,000,000 or 
a re-allocation of the funds now available, 
thus giving more money to the government 
to send out experts who shall teach teachers 
how to give adequate instruction in our 
public schools in home-making. (Consult 
Miss Lita Bane, Grace Dodge Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.) 


PROTECTION FROM DRUGS 


We ought to carry forward, in an educa- 
tional way, that great idea set up by the 
United States Government, namely, to re- 
duce the production of the opium and coca 
plants to amounts needed for scientific and 
medicinal use only. It is a far goal, but it 
is impressive to think that over forty na- 
tions meet yearly in Geneva and grind away 
at the problem. They also are forming 
world treaties that tend in slight measure 
to minimize the dangers of this great race 
destroyer. All this is a healthy beginning, 
and lectures on the subject before our asso- 
ciations are in order. (For information 
consult Col. L. G. Nutt, Secretary, Fed- 
eral Narcotics Control Board, Room 
3-211, Building “C,” Seventh and B 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATION 

We ought in 1926 to affect a passage 
through Congress of a bill giving us a De- 
partrhent of Education with a Secretary in 
the Cabinet. Intelligent citizens are the 
essence of a nation’s greatness. “They are 
made by education. Today this education 
is very weak in spots. Illiteracy abounds. 
Trained teachers are too few and far be- 
tween. Health education is so weak that 
about fifty per cent of our school children 
have defects, eighty per cent of which could 
be removed if taken in time. All shoulders 


to the wheel for a separate Department of 
Education ! 
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Make-Believe versus Reality 


BY MARION M. MILLER 


ETER WIGGLENOSE settled down, worn 
Po after his many adventures, and 
had a good, long nap.” 

Mother closed the book, and bade her 
little son good night. He, too, settled 
down, drowsily, and was soon fast asleep, 
and who knows but what Peter Wigglenose 
may have joined him to continue his adven- 
tures romping in the meadows and woods of 
Slumberland. 

A few afternoons later, when Sonny came 
in from his walk, Grandma and Aunt 
Esther were visiting with mother. Grandma, 
ever so fond of Sonny, was delighted to see 
that he had become 


Even four-year-old Jimmie, absorbed as 
he was in the tale, could feel an unsympa- 
thetic chill in the air. He looked at mother, 
who smiled at him and said: 

“Perhaps you’d better run to Nursie 
now; it’s bathtime, and then I’ll come in 
and you'll tell me the rest of your story.” 

Hardly had the door closed when 
Grandma voiced her disapproval in no un- 
certain tones. ‘The idea of encouraging a 
child to tell such lies! What will he grow 
up to if you don’t put a stop to it now? 
Really, Alice, I can’t see why you allow it.” 

Jimmie’s mother, though, remembered 

how interested the lit- 





quite a little man over 
the summer. “Tell me 
about your fun in the 
park, James,’’ she 


James made the most 
of his opportunity. He 
did love a good story. 
“Well,” he began, “we 
went to the pond, Nurse 
and me and there was 
a big, white Swan; his 
name is Talbot.” 

“How do you know 
what his name is?” 
asked Grandma. 

“He told me, of 
course, and he said to 
me, ‘C’mon, Jimmie, 
don’t you want a ride 
on my back?’ ” 





If You Want Advice 


On how to deal with specific 
asked. problems in bringing up 
your child 


On material for a study group 


Concerning the best books to 
help you understand your child 


On any other similar question— 
W rite to the 
Director OF CHILD STUDY 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
5517 Germantown Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


tle fellow had been in 
all the stories she had 
read to him and all the 
old tales she had told 
him, ever since he was 
old enough to listen to 
anything. Weren’t the 
Three Bears and Peter 
Rabbit and a host of 
others as real to him, 
pretty nearly, as though 
they were right in his 
home? And didn’t he 
have a right to make up 
stories for himself and 
tell them to sympathetic 
listeners? 

“Nonsense,” remon- 
strated Grandma, “chil- 
dren must not be al- 








lowed to tell fibs, and 
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if they aren’t punished right away, you can’t 
tell where it will end. 

Of course, we want our children to be 
truthful. No one has any doubt or confu- 
sion on that point. But.just what is un- 
truth? and what is imagination? That is 
where the difficulty lies. Small children 
are not always perfectly sure of what is real 
and what is imagined, especially when they 
wish very much that something should be 
true. And even if they are sure, they do not 
always know how to express the difference 
to a grown-up who does not understand. 
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By gently, and in the friendliest fashion, 
checking up a child’s imaginative stories ; ; by 
showing the same degree of interest in ‘the 

“make-believe” story as in a “true” one, and 
by giving the child plenty of scope for 
his imagination, we gradually teach him 
to distinguish actuality from fancy. If 
we punish, or even if we show displeasure, 
we may run the risk of teaching him 
to lie so cleverly, that he will deceive 
even us. ‘The basis of our treatment in 
this case, as in other problems, must be 
understanding. 


Choosing Books for the Littlest Ones 


BY ELSA H. 


HE importance of the early years of 
childhood has been a somewhat recent 
discovery for parents and _ teachers. 
Through painstaking research and practical 
studies, Professor Arnold Gesell, in the 
Yale Psycho-Clinic; Professor Bird T. 
Baldwin, in the lowa Pre-School Psycho- 
logical Laboratories, as well as other psy- 
chologists in schools and laboratories, have 
demonstrated that the later educational and 
social attitude of the child rests, to an ex- 
tent hitherto scarcely realized, upon the 
achievement of these first years. 

The first six years of the child’s life, it 
has been found, must contribute to the 
growth of a sound body, the development of 
motor control and poise, the building up of 
perceptions and concepts, the beginning of 
esthetic impulses, the promotion of proper 
habits and character traits, and the early 
acquisition of a group consciousness. 

The average eighteen-months-old child is 
not much interested in pictures. At two or 
three years of age, however, the child begins 
to show this interest, and its strength and 
rapidity of development will depend to a 
large extent on what his environment has 
offered him and how far his faculty of at- 
tention has developed. Recent studies of 
the art appreciation of children point out 
that children’s abilities, interests and tastes 
vary greatly. The child should therefore 
have access to picture books of different 
types. If possible, take him to a children’s 
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book shop, 


or give him several picture 
books. 


Be patient, and let him choose. 


THE FIRST PICTURE BOOK 


The first picture book should be untear- 
able—that is, of linenette, strong cardboard 
or rag. It should be well and strongly 
bound and well printed. The pictures, how- 
ever, are more important than the text. 
They should be simple in outline, color and 
feeling, in order not to confuse the child. 
The world pictured should be one with 
which he is familiar—a world of motor 
action, of sounds, smells, tastes, feelings and 
contacts. ‘The colors should be bright and 
harmonious, preferably of the poster type. 

Why not begin right away to develop the 
esthetic side of the child? One of the 
surest ways to achieve this is to give him 
pictures that are well drawn, true to na- 
ture, and, if possible, beautiful and dis- 
tinctive. Pictures should give the child a 
chance to exercise his imagination. At this 
age it is more important for him to create 
his own story than to have the contents of 
a printed page read to him. 

At the age of two or three, and until the 
child has his feet firmly planted on the 
ground, we must eliminate the grotesque or 
weird element. But even this is not as in- 


jurious to the child as the cheapness and 
crudity of many of the picture books which 
flood the market. If parents realized how 
much pictures affect the child’s personality, 
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his tastes and later experiences, they would 
not only reject the vulgar and inartistic pic- 
ture books, but would set about creating a 
demand for the production of books for 
little children based on good psychological 
and artistic standards. 


THE FIRST STORY BOOKS 

When we come to story books for the 
two- and three-year-old, we find that the 
right type of story material is limited. Mrs. 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, in the “Here and 
Now Story Book,” has suggested a new 
approach to children’s literature. Her col- 
lection is built on stories actually told by 
the children themselves about their own ex- 
periences and adventures. ‘The first stories 
for children should be short, and simple in 
plot. They should have dramatic sequence 
and action. ‘They should be suggestive and 
give scope to the imagination. 

“Mother Goose” should be a part of 
every nursery library. Its joyous rhymes 
and jingles have stirred the imaginations 
and trained the rhythmic sense of countless 
generations. ‘hey bring to the child vivid 
phases of life. Besides the fact that they 
are essentially human, their sheer nonsensi- 
calness and absurdity give them a unique 
place. Little children have a decided sense 
of humor which we have not stressed suf- 
ficiently in the nursery. We should “double 
up the children a little oftener with the joy 
of the purely funny,” as Professor Gesell 
has phrased it. 

The close kinship and affection of chil- 
dren for animals call for merry animal 
stories which tend to develop sympathy for 
and understanding of animal friends. 


STORIES OF REAL LIFE 

At four we see the child’s horizon widen- 
ing. Although his interest is still a motor 
one, he is moving out of his personal and 
restricted environment. He becomes inter- 
ested in ships, wagons, trains, engines, air- 
planes, motors, tractors and _fire-engines. 
He wants to know about farmers, soldiers, 
shepherds, factory workers, and the work 
of the world. The questions as to how we 
get our foods, how and of what we build 
our houses, of what and how clothes are 
made, are assuming some importance in the 
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child’s mind. The scarcity of books in 
English to meet this need is astonishing. A 
few of the best have been selected. The 
intelligent public must demand more books 
like E. V. Lucas’ “Four and Twenty Toil- 
ers.” Lucas’ “Book of Ships” and Sheila 
Brown’s “Merchant Ships and What They 
Bring” might well be reprinted. We have 
no good book on the fire-engine ,and no 
good book on the radio or airplane. 

By five or six, children are ready for good 
stories. “They should not be too long or too 
complex; the pre-school child likes simple, 
familiar incidents. He likes also an amount 
of repetition which is almost wearisome to 
the adult. He insists upon hearing the same 
story over and over again. Most children 
at five thoroughly enjoy a story told in a 
simple, natural manner. We suggest to 
both mothers and fathers that they practice 
story telling as much as possible, that they 
speak in a soft, clear voice and use simple, 
direct language. The story hour will es- 
tablish a lasting bond of sympathy which 
will grow with the years. 

At the age of five or six children begin 
to be interested in what others are doing, 
and are apt to be critical if they do not 
measure up to their own ideas. Well-writ- 
ten stories about real boys and girls and 
their activities are needed now. 


FAIRY STORIES 

In the matter of fairy tales, there has 
been a division of opinion. ‘There are those 
who would give all children all fairy stories 
and folk lore, and those who would perma- 
nently banish fairy stories. Many educa- 
tors feel that at about six years the fairy 
tale ought to be part of the child’s precious 
heritage. ‘The important thing is to know 
the child to whom the story is told and the 
effect of the story upon his emotional life. 
Is his reaction a pleasurable one? Does he 
sleep, eat and play well? Then the fairy 
story is right for him. 

Most educators agree that the fairy tale 
which induces an emotion of horror or a 
feeling of pain or terror should be elimi- 
nated. ‘Tales which emphasize cruelty, the 
success of trickery, or greed, brutality and 
cunning, must be banished. Stories which 
give a distorted idea of family and social 
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relationships have no place in the pre-school 
library. ‘The witch, the ogre, the giant, and 
descriptions of death by he tl are beyond 
the experience of the pre-school child. 

‘The well-chosen fairy story develops the 
child’s power of imagination and stimulates 
his creative ability. Tt helps clarify his con- 
cepts of family life and standards of con- 
duct. Many fairy stories carry lessons of 
fraternal love and kindness and teach the 
respect due to seryants and others who 
work. Tales which emphasize larger social 
and ethical relationships, that dwell upon 
the obligation of keeping one’s promise, that 
teach that kindness pays and envy does not, 
that friendship and faithfulness toward 
mankind and the animal world are essen- 
tial, play an important part in the child’s 
spiritual development. 

POETRY 

The desirability of giving children the 

finest poetry cannot be too greatly empha- 


sized. Children should hear the best poems 
at an early age, even if they do not under- 
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stand all of them. ‘They will get the magic 
and witchery of the words, the swing of the 
rhythm and sublimity of thought. The home 
which has a poetry time each day, when the 
parent can be free to interpret the potency 
and magic of poetry to the children, forms a 
background for a love of good literature. 


COLLECTIONS OF STORIES 


There are many excellent compilations of 
stories for children from five to seven years 
—stories which are well adapted to telling 
or reading aloud. ‘Tales from many lands 
and people help the child to grow in sympa- 
thy and understanding. 

Any study of books for children must of 
course take into account the individuality of 
the child and the changing of his interests 
from year to year. This means that the 
question of what books the children shall 
have and read is an ever-living, often- 
changing one, and that the responsibility of 
the parent in helping the child choose can- 
not be settled once and for all, but con- 
tinues until the child reaches adult life. 





and places. 
b. He absorbs information. 


| 
perience and ideas of others. 
| 


a. They should be reliable as to fact. 
b. They should be sound in sentiment. 


tion. 


to new interests. 


a. Classics, fairy tales, fable and folk tales. 
b. Science, discovery, the arts. 








c. He gains insight through contact with ex- 


b. Changes in interest should be allowed for. 
c. There should be a constant looking forward 


A Study of Children’s Reading 


1. What should the child get from his reading? 


a. He learns to know people of distant times 


d. He receives inspiration, stimulation and 
training in moral codes. 

e. He gains pastime and recreation through 
vicarious adventure and experience. 


2. What should we look for in books for children? 


They should be excellent in style, diction 
and illustration. 


3. How far must the child’s point of view be considered? 
a. Books should allow for individual varia- 


d. Books should be suited to the child’s in- 
tellectual level. 

e. The danger of too much reading, leading to 
withdrawal from reality, should be con- 


sidered. 


4. What specific kinds of books should the child have? 


c. Choice of reference works. 
d. New books for new needs. 


References: 


Felix Adler, Moral Instruction of Children, pages 64-105. 
A. A. Brill, Fundamental Conceptions of Psychoanalysis, Ch. 12. 
S. M. Gruenberg, Sons and Daughters, pages 192-197. 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


HE books on our desk this month re- 

solve themselves, almost of their own 

accord, into three groups; books for 

the home use of mothers, those for study 
classes, and those for children. 

For home consumption there is Care and 
Training of Boys and Girls, by Mary D. 
Chambers (Boston, Cooking School Maga- 
zine Co. $2.00). One might wonder if a 
woman who has turned out eight or nine 
books about soups and one-piece dinners, 
nature’s secrets and the art of the short 
story, could find time to become also an 
expert in child-rearing. We are assured, 
however, by the publisher’s preface that this 
subject has been Mrs. Chambers’ major con- 
cern for seventeen years, as student, teacher 
and writer. Her book, of less than 300 
pages, is a handy manual of ready reference 
on all kinds of questions, physical, mental 
and moral, that arise in connection with the 
care and training of boys and girls. ‘The 
amount of sound practical advice about 
dealing with young people in the first eighteen 
years of their lives is amazing. For the 
mother who has not time or inclination to 
consult special treatises on each phase of 
her manifold job, this is a good cover-all. 
What it lacks in lengthy analyses and ex- 
planations and in decorative writing, it 
makes up in definiteness and sound good 
sense. 

The Adolescent Girl, by Winnifred Rich- 
mond (New York: Macmillan Co.), is ad- 
dressed to the average, intelligent mother 
(who is a different being from the mother 
of average intelligence). At that, we fear 
that the intelligent mother may be more 
staggered by the array of difficulties that 
attend adolescence than enlightened as to 
the best way of meeting them. Dr. Rich- 
mond is a lecturer in George Washington 
University and psychologist in the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane in Washing- 
ton. She believes that a study of abnormal 
conditions teaches what may be expected of 


normal adolescence and she has therefore 
devoted more space to delinquent or un- 
balanced girls than to those who are normal. 
Her final chapter on training and education 
emphasizes the important truth that a girl’s 
development in adolescence depends on 
heredity and the training and experience of 
her earlier years. 
* * * . * 


Wholly in line with this theory of the 
new psychologists that “we seek in the dis- 
integrated minds of the abnormal for those 
elements of structure which are hidden in 
the complexities of the normal arrange- 
ment,” to quote Dr. William A. White in 
his introduction to Dr. Richmond’s book, 
are some books on juvenile delinquency 
that are suitable for a study group. 

The first is a profound and comprehensive 
examination of the subject by an English- 
man, Cyril Burt, entitled The Young De- 
linguent (New York: D. Appleton. $5). 
This book, based upon an examination of 
many special cases, recounts the story of 
these young offenders, and aims at a dis- 
covery of the causes of misconduct. Aside 
from its scientific value it has an appeal for 
those who are interested in individual 
naughty children and long to find some way 
to help them. 

The Problem Child in School is by Mary 
B. Sayles, with a concluding chapter on the 
purpose and scope of visiting teacher work 
by Howard W. Nudd (New York: Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing De- 
linquency). ‘This is one of the publications 
issued under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention 
of Delinquency initiated in 1921 for five 
years’ service. The entire program is of 
great interest to those who are concerned 
with problem children. ‘This book in par- 
ticular explains the work of the visiting 
teacher whose function is to study the dif- 
ficult child in class-room, at play and at 
home, gain his confidence, find out the 
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causes of his misbehavior and do what is 
possible to remove those causes. 

Youth in Conflict, by Miriam Van 
Waters and T'he Child, the Clinic and the 
Court, a Symposium (New York: The 
Republic Publishing Co. $1 each), give 
more specimen cases. ‘The first rehearses 
12 cases in a juvenile court in Los Angeles, 
and studies youth at home, in school and in 
the factory. The second book is made up 


of 27 papers delivered before the twenty-. 


fifth anniversary of the first juvenile court, 
with an introduction by Jane Addams. The 
text and sermon of both books is a wiser 
social environment for youth. 

* * * * * 


What a pity that there is only a crack in 
which to wedge in a word about children’s 
books! Now that all adult lovers of Steven- 
son are talking about the Steuart and Hell- 
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man biographies of their cherished writer, 
some of them will be sure to want to turn 
their children’s minds toward Stevenson. 
Three volumes of his works have been added 
to the “Everyman’s Library” (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 80 cents), Treasure 
Island and Kidnapped, The Master of 
Ballantrae and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
and Virginibus Puerisque and Familiar 
Studies. 


Bless us, how that crack narrows! The 
new school edition of W. K. Hudson’s Far 
Away and Long Ago (Dutton. $1.10), 
nearly got squeezed out. For school or 
home, it is too exquisite for any boy or girl 
to miss, but maybe it is the kind of book 
that would scare them on account of its 
“‘literariness” and as has to be thrust upon 
them in the classroom. Never mind, so 
long as they get it somewhere! 








*“The National Congress Presents” 


—a portrait of Dr. Philander P. Claxton, former U. $. Commissioner of Education, to 
the Bureau of Education in the U. S. Department of the Interior, on Thursday, the 
25th of February, 1926. At the same time a portrait of another Commissioner, Dr. 
Harris, will be presented by his friends, and the two pictures will be accepted by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Hubert Work. 

The ceremony, which will take place during the sessions of the Department of 


Superintendence of the National Education Association, and will be attended by all ’ 


the delegates, will be held in the auditorium of the Department of the Interior. The 
President of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, will 
present Dr. Claxton’s portrait. Dr. Claxton was Commissioner when, through the 
efforts and by means of the financial support of the Congress, the Home Education 
Division of the Bureau was inaugurated, and throughout his administration he was 
the loyal friend of the organization. 

The Congress is fortunate to have found in his successor, Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, an 
equally good friend, whose interest and co-operation have done much to advance the 
educational standing of the parent-teacher movement. 

The Department of Superintendence has invited the members of the Congress to 
attend any and all of its sessions, and in order to take advantage of this opportunity to 
meet the educators from all over the United States, the usual January meeting of the 
National Executive Committee has been postponed and will take place in Washington, 
February 23-25. The National President has invited any members of the National 


Board who may wish to do so to attend the Executive Meeting and the Presentation 
and to enjoy with the officers the many interesting events of the week. 
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The Round Table 


BY FRANCES S. HAYS, Field Secretary 





What Is a Round Table? 


a monthly convention or council meeting on the correspondence plan, where we 


[: 1s an open forum where problems can be presented and freely discussed. Or it is 


can help each other strengthen the weak places in our organization. Or it is a 
Parent-Teacher clinic, where associations which are eager to build up strong working 
organizations can present their difficulties for analysis, discussion and treatment by 
their co-workers. Or it is a radio where we can send in our questions to station CWM, 
and the methods which have solved the same problems in other places will be broad- 
casted to every member of the Parent-Teacher family who listens in to the National 
Congress Radio, station CW M, at Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


Distribution of National Congress Literature 


HE first question in the Round Table 
this month is typical of numerous in- 
quiries heard in the field and received 
in the National Office. For this reason, the 
method of distributing National literature 
is chosen as the special topic for discussion 
this month. ‘he general policy is decided 
by the National Board of Managers, which 
includes all the State presidents. The 
methods of distribution in the several States 
may vary in some slight detail, but in essen- 
tial points the plan is uniform. 


LEAFLETS 
Free: All National free literature is dis- 
tributed to local associations through the 
State Branch. Each State president de- 
cides whether this literature shall be distrib- 
uted from the address of the president, from 


the State office, or by the State literature 


chairman. 

Pay: All National pay literature is dis- 
tributed from the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., direct, unless the State 
Branch also desires to handle these leaflets 
as well as the free literature. 

Local Units: The publications of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
have been prepared for the purpose of pro- 
moting the Parent-Teacher idea, and for 


the development of its local groups. It is 
desired that the Congress literature shall be 
available to the entire membership, though 
it is obvious that it would be impractical 
and expensive to supply each member with 
all the leaflets. ‘The president of each local 
group should receive a package of free Na- 
tional publications from the State Branch, 
and a supply of the new leaflet, “List of 
National Publications,” in order that offi- 
cers, committee chairmen and other inter- 
ested members may send to the State Branch 
for leaflets on subjects of special interest to 
them. 

It is desirable for each local to have a 
collection of National publications mounted 
in a loose-leaf book, or as a poster display, 
available for iocal members who desire to 
read the National literature. Retiring of- 
ficers and committee chairmen should turn 
over to their successors the National Con- 
gress literature they have received during 
their term of office unless they desire to keep 
it for continued service. In that case the 
newly elected officers should write to the 
State Branch for the National literature 
which has been provided for local use. 

New Units: Individuals not in member- 
ship with the National Congress who desire 
information about organizing a Parent- 
Teacher Association may receive free the 
leaflets giving directions for organizing local 
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units. Requests should be sent to the State 
Branch if the address is known. If not, the 
National headquarters will send the leaflets 
starred (*) in the list of publications. Post- 
age for mailing should be enclosed. 

After the organization has been formed 
and individual dues have been sent to the 
State treasurer, the new associations will re- 
ceive from the State Branch, upon request, 
the National and State literature provided 
for units in membership, and lists of publi- 
cations from which further selections may 
be made. 

HANDBOOKS 

One free copy of the Handbook is sent 
to each State president for the president of 
each unit in membership, and for each State 


Board member if requested. When order- 
ing from the National Congress, the State 
president should give the number of units in 
State membership and the number of State 
Board members. 

For the purpose of organizing new units, 
free copies of the Handbook may be ordered 
by the State president in quantities of from 
one to fifty at any one time. 

For other purposes, the State may pur- 
chase Handbooks at 15 cents each in quan- 
tities of from one to fifty, or 10 cents each 
if more than fifty are ordered. Remittance 
by money order or check must accompany 
each order. ‘These Handbooks may be dis- 
tributed free or sold at 15 cents each, at the 
discretion of the State Branch. 


Questions 


All letters sent to this Department must be signed with the name and address of the 
writer. Questions to be answered in any issue of the magazine must be addressed to the Round 
Table Chairman at the magazine office, 5517 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and received at the office by the 20th of the second month preceding date of issue. For example, 
questions or comments for the February issue must be received at the magazine office by 


December 20th. 


Question: Will you kindly inform me how I may secure a copy of the National 


Handbook and what it will cost? 


Mrs. H. K. R. 


Answer: Write the National office of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., enclosing 15 cents. 


Question: What are the duties of the chairman of a reading circle for a grade 


school ? 


Mrs. C. R. K. 


Answer: This question is very fully answered by the National Chairman of Study 


Circles, Mrs. E. R. Crum, 2034 Lincoln Street, Berkeley, California, in three leaflets 
entitled: Study Circles, Seven Program Outlines, and Eight Program Outlines. Write 
to the State Branch for copies of these outlines. If further information is desired, write 
to the State Chairman of Study Circles. If your State has not yet appointed a chairman 
of Study Circles, write direct to Mrs. Crum. 








All over the land earnest men and women are endeavoring to teach the great 
truths of Americanism, with substantial success, but those who understand human 
nature realize that the faith of our fathers can only be firmly established by light- 
ing the fires of patriotism and loyalty in the hearts of our children. Through 
them the great truths of our National life can be brought into the homes of the 
land. And the Nation will never be safe until the Constitution is carried into 
the homes.—Judge Martin J. Wade. 
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COME TO ATLANTA! 


Thirtieth Annual Convention, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Atlanta, Georgia, May 3-8, 1926. 


GENERAL Topic: “THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PARENT-TEACHER 
MoveEMENT.” 


The following is the tentative program 
for the 30th Annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 


MONDAY, May 3, 1926 
9,30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Hotel Ansley. 


Meeting of National Board of Managers. 


10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Leaders’ Institute for delegates and visitors. 
Registration of delegates. 


6.30 p.m. Hotel Ansley. 


Banquet. 

Addresses of welcome by distinguished 
guests. 

Music by the Boys’ High School Orchestra 
and Emory University Glee Club. 


TUESDAY, May 4, 1926 
9.15 am. to 12.30 p.m. Hotel Ansley. 


Open business session. 


Reports of national officers: President, Vice- 
President-at-Large, Corresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer, Historian, Chairmen-at-Large, Man- 
agers of Bureaus, Executive Secretary, Field 
Secretaries. 


1.45 p.m. Hotel Ansley. Open Session. 


Conference on the work of the Department 
of Organization, led by the director, Mrs. 
Edward C. Mason, Second Vice-President. The 
following committees will report (five-minute 
statement on the work of the committee, ten 
minutes for questions from the floor): Child 
Welfare Day, CHILD WELFARE MAGazine. Lit- 
erature, Membership, Publicity. 

Conference on the work of the Department 
of Health, led by the director, Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs, Seventh Vice-President. The following 
committees will report: Child Hygiene, Men- 
tal Hygiene, Physical Education, Social Hygiene. 


8.00 p.m. Hotel Ansley. Open Session. 
Music. 


Address: Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, 
Medical Director, National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

Folk Dancing Demonstration by Miss Eliza- 
beth Burchenal, Chairman American Folk Dance 
Society. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 1926 
9 a.m. Hotel Ansley. Business Session for 


Voting Delegates Only. 


Amendments to the By-Laws. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 


11.30 a.m. 


Round Table Conferences on Mental Hy- 
giene, Adult Education, High School Age. 


1.45 p.m. Hotel Ansley. Open Session. 


Conference on the work of the Department 
of Public Welfare, led by the director, Mrs. 
C. H. Remington, Fourth Vice-President. The 
following committees will report: American 
Citizenship, Juvenile Protection, Legislation, 
Motion Pictures, Recreation, Safety. 

Conference on the work of the Department 
of Home Service, led by the director, Mrs. J. F. 
Hill, Sixth Vice-President. The following com- 
mittees will report: Children’s Reading, Home 
Economics, Home Education Standards in Liter- 
ature, Thrift. 


8.00 p.m. Hotel Ansley. Open Session. 


Music. 
Address: Dr. Caroline Hedger. 


Address: Judge Camille Kelly, of the Juve- 
nile Court, ”? 


THURSDAY, May 6, 1926 
9.15 a.m. Hotel Ansley. Open Session. 


Conference on the work of the Department 
of Education, led by the director, Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, Fifth Vice-President. The follow- 
ing committees will report: Art, Humane 
Education, Illiteracy, Kindergarten Extension, 
Music, School Education, Students’ Loan Fund. 


10.45 a.m. to 12.15 p.m. 
Round Table Conferences on Juvenile Pro- 
tection, Recreation, Rural Problems. 


12.30 p.m. Hotel Ansley. 


Presidents’ Luncheon, open to all delegates 
and visitors. 


2 p.m. Hotel Ansley. Open Session. 


Conference on the work of the Department 
of Extension, led by the director, Mrs. William 
Ullmann, Third Vice-President. The following 
committees will report: Parent-Teacher Associa- 
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tions in Colleges, Parent-Teacher Associations 
in High Schools, Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Grade Schools, Pre-School Circles, Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Churches, Study Circles. 


3.30 p.m. 


Ride to Stone Mountain. 
Tree-planting in Piedmont Park. 


8.00 p.m. Hotel Ansley. Open Session. 


Music. 

Address: Introduction, Mrs. A. H. Reeve. 

Address: Dr. George Coe, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


FRIDAY, May 7, 1926 


9a.m.to 12m. Hotel Ansley. 


State Presidents’ Conference. 
Delegates’ Conference. 
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2 to 3.30 p.m. Hotel Ansley. 


Round Table Conferences on Pre-Schoo] 
Age, Spiritual Training, Publicity. 


3.35 p.m. 


Reports of Conferences. 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 


8.00 p.m. Hotel Ansley. Open Session. 


Music. 

Address: Miss Mary McSkimmon, Presj- 
dent, National Education Association. 

Parent-Teacher Play. 


SATURDAY, May 8, 1926 
9.30 a.m. 


Meeting of the National Board of Man- 
agers. 


BETTER BABIES BY THE BUSHEL 


BY ELIZABETH TILTON 


National Chairman of Legislation 


HE appropriation to the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity Act was granted 
for a five-year period. ‘That period 
has now run out and we must, this year, 
again ask for means to carry on this work. 
Let us hope the required amount will be 
generously forthcoming. Here is a short 
history sent out by the Children’s Bureau 
which tells of the good the Act has ac- 
complished. It certainly makes us want no 
lessening in that appropriation. 


TWO YEARS UNDER SHEPPARD-TOWNER 
IN UNITED STATES 
26,353 child health conferences held. 
594,136 babies examined. 
9,669 pre-natal conferences held. 
74,659 mothers advised. 
1,706 infant welfare stations established. 
245 pre-natal centers established. 
39,910 midwives instructed. 
162,073 mothers attending 
classes. 
5,476 little mothers’ classes organized. 
Under Sheppard-Towner, forty-three 


mothers’ 


states and the Territory of Hawaii have 
organized a new program of protection for 
mothers and babies, or have extended a pro- 
gram already under way. 


SHEPPARD-TOWNER IN BRIEF 


Passed in 1921 for a five-year period. 

Extended to Hawaii in 1924. 

Provides for co-operation between State 
and National governments in maternity and 
infancy work. 

Authorized 
$1,252,079. 

Provides that only $50,354 of this shall 
be spent in administration. 

Provides that $5,000 goes outright to 
every state accepting. 

Five thousand dollars extra to every state 
spending $5,000 of its own money for 
mothers and babies, the rest of the money to 
be apportioned on a population basis and 
granted if matched. 

Accepted by 43 states and Hawaii. 

Administered by the Children’s Bureau 
with a staff of only 9 persons: three doc- 
tors, three nurses, an auditor, two clerks. 

The states plan their own maternity and 
infancy program and carry it out through 
state bureaus of child health. 

Amounts accepted by states, 1924-25, 
$929,116. 

Amounts appropriated by states, 1924-25, 
$709,116. 


The cost—only 2 cents per capita. 


annual appropriations of 
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EDITORIAL 





ROOSEVELT ON CITIZENSHIP 
ERHAPS no President of the United 
P States has placed a stronger emphasis 
upon the importance of the home as 
the basis of a strong citizenship than did 
Theodore Roosevelt, himself an _ ideal 
father and homemaker. 

It is illuminating to go back to the early 
records of the National Congress, when we 
can snatch the time, and to note that we are 
today for the most part ringing the changes 
on some very fundamental truths which 
were in the minds of those who were the 
first to grasp the bigness of the movement. 

In 1905 President Roosevelt was asked 
to address the national convention in 
Washington. So interested had he been 
for years in the work of the Congress that 
he said all he needed was permission to 
come, and that he and Mrs. Roosevelt 
alike felt that the Congress of Mothers was 
the organization that appealed to them 
most. 

The address which he gave—punctuated 
profusely with applause—centered on the 
dignity and opportunity of motherhood and 
homemaking. One of his sentences, which 
is as applicable for Citizenship month in 
1926 as it was twenty-one years ago, was 
this: 

“In the last analysis the welfare of the 
State depends absolutely upon whether or 
not the average family, the average man 
and woman and their children, represent 
the kind of citizenship fit for the foundation 
of a great nation; and if we fail to appre- 
ciate this we fail to appreciate the root 
morality upon which all healthy civilization 
is based.” 

And again: 

“All the problems that we deal with as 
public men, all the questions of the tariff, of 
finance, of foreign policy, sink into absolute 
insignificance compared with the great prob- 
lem of securing and keeping a proper home 
life in the average family of the average 
citizen of this Republic.” 


NEW COMMITTEES 


Have you noticed on the back of the 
MAGAZINE the names of two new national 
committees? The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in Colleges, chairman, Mrs. J. W. 
Bingham, of Palo Alto, California; and 
Mental Hygiene, chairman, Dr. Douglas 
A. Thom, of Boston, Massachusetts. The 
radius of our field, and therefore, its cir- 
cumference, is enlarging. 


LEARNING TO SEE 


In a very interesting talk to the mem- 
bers of the freshmen class at Harvard at 
the beginning of the college year, Professor 
Kirtley F. Mather used the following illus- 
tration to show the difference between the 
trained and the untrained mind: 

“Last summer in Nova Scotia, I hap- 
pened to be at work one afternoon digging 
some fossils out of a limestone ledge on a 
hillside. While thus engaged, a local in- 
habitant passed along the road and stopped 
to see what the stranger with a hammer 
was doing. Probably his first thought was 
that I had buried a bone there and was try- 
ing to dig it up again. The county hos- 
pital for the hopelessly insane was about 
a mile down the road. After a few mo- 
ments he observed that I was really getting 
in the rocks something which attracted my 
attention, and, emboldened by the fact that 
I did not rise and gnash my teeth at him, 
he came closer and looked at the fossils I 
had placed on the ground beside me. His 
eyes opened in amazement. ‘Why!’ said 
he, ‘I have been looking at those rocks for 
the last forty years and I never before saw 
anything like that in them.’ ” 

For much more than forty years people 
have been looking at children, too, without 
seeing them as they are; they have been 
taking the public schools and community 
conditions for granted without observing 
and measuring their effect on children; and 
they have been running into the heavy traffic 
of modern complexities without having 
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trained their minds to watch for signals 
and zone of safety. 

To quote again from Professor Mather: 

“No longer can we trust to muddling 
through somehow. No longer can we ex- 
pect Providence to be gentlemanly enough 
to overlook our shortcomings. We are face 
to face with a world which operates a good 
deal like an automobile. Unless we know 
how the machinery is put together, unless 
we can make the right contacts at the right 
places, all our prayers and all our piety will 
not preserve us, nor can we make the ma- 
chine run. A new attitude toward the 
world is rapidly spreading through human 
minds, and that new attitude is a challenge. 
The only way we can meet it is to train our 
intellects so that when we look at our world 
we see it as it really is.” 

It is well worth while to ponder these 
words carefully. No college freshman at 
the beginning of his academic career needs 
them more than those parents, teachers and 
citizens who are entrusted with the care 
of the child from its most tender years. 
What more important, than to cultivate in 
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ourselves and in.children the trained mind 
which can see straight, think straight and 
act straight. Home, schools and colleges— 
all can help. 


OUR CHAIRMEN 


We feel very proud of our national 
chairmen whom we are gradually intro- 
ducing to you through the Macazing, 
There are thirty-seven of them, not to 
mention our fine executive secretary and 
field secretaries. The bits of their per- 
sonal experiences which they modestly re- 
veal after repeated urging make us all the 
more sure that they are people of accom- 
plishment and vision and worthy of the 
confidence which we have in them as lead- 
ers in our work. 

It is quite appropriate that in this Feb- 
ruary number we should introduce an old 
friend—Mrs. David O. Mears—who for 
many years has kept fresh in our minds 
those co-workers who, twenty-nine years 
ago, had the faith and the courage and the 
forward look to make a path into an un- 


tracked future. M. S. M. 








| moral development.” 


| and spiritual education. 





« @ NYONE who has become aware of the gulf that exists between our knowl- | 
edge of the nature and needs of the young, and our practice in the care, | 
training, and education of children, will appreciate the importance of a_ | 

program designed to organize, interpret, and apply what has been or is being es- | 

tablished regarding the requirements for sound physical, intellectual, social, and | 


The Objects 


of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers are, as stated in its By-Laws: 


To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and community; to 
raise the standards of home life; to secure more adequate laws for the 
care and protection of women and children. 


To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and 
2 teachers may co-operate intelligently in the training of the child; to de- 
velop between educators and the general public such united effort as will 
secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral, 


In order to attain these objects, its Program of Service has been organized 
for the Home, the School, and the Community, since these three factors must | 
always be reckoned with in the education of the child. 
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THE NATIONAL 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP CUP 


To be Won by the State Bringing in the Largest Number of 


NATIONAL LIFE MEMBERS 
($50 each) 


Between April, 1925 and April, 1926 


Presented by the Texas Parent-Teacher Associations to the National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers at the national convention held at 
Austin, Texas, May, 1925. 


To secure these life members, go to men and women whom you know to 
be interested in the children of the nation, and ask them to join the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. These names will con- 
stitute a Blue Book to show to others as you make your request for 
them to become Life Members. 


The fee for each Life Membership should be sent to the Treasurer of your 
state organization. Your Treasurer will then send $45 of this to the 


National Treasurer for the membership, retaining $5 for the state 
treasury. 


WHO WILL HOLD IT FOR 1926? 
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LVational Office Notes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 


The South Carolina State Branch has been 
conducting a survey of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations in the state. A general summary of 
the answers to the questionnaire sent out last 
September was sent to the National Office in 
November. 

In columns are listed the name of the school, 
the place in which it is located, the number of 
teachers in the school, the number of children in 
the school, the number of members in the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the number of fath- 
ers, the amount raised during the year, and the 
number taking the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

For instance, in one city school having 28 
teachers and 700 children, the Parent-Teacher 
Association had 161 members, 30 of whom were 
fathers. They raised $935.12 and took just one 
copy of the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE! Would 
it not be interesting if in each state a similar 
survey was made? Isn’t there some way in 
every community of “waking up the parents” to 
the need of participation in Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations—fathers as well as mothers? It 
would be an excellent thing to ascertain also the 
number of teachers who are members of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Congratulations to South Carolina on this 
splendid idea and the excellent way in which 
the material was summarized. 


Mrs. Mary Grinnell Mears, our beloved 
Child Welfare Day Chairman, has been in the 
National Office recently, and in looking through 
her papers she ran across the following letter 
which was sent to clergymen, requesting ser- 
mons upon the value of mothers’ work, etc., in 
1897. The one here quoted was received by her 
husband, the Rev. Dr. David O. Mears, Albany, 
New York, who preached the sermon as re- 
quested: 

“DEAR SIR: 

“As the date for the National Congress of 
Mothers approaches, we wish to leave nothing 
undone which will draw public attention to the 
importance of the work we are undertaking, and 
we therefore write to urge you to co-operate 
with us. The influence of the pulpit is far- 
reaching and effective, and if we can arouse 
your sympathy with our aims to such a degree 
that you will feel called to make this coming 
Congress, with all that it signifies, the topic for 
a sermon, we shall be more than grateful. We 
are appealing to the clergy throughout the coun- 
try, and if they respond, as we believe they 
will, a brighter era will dawn for the little 
ones, in the joys of which we can all share. 
Kindly let us know if you are willing to take 
this subject up as suggested. 

“Cordially yours, 
“NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS, 


“(Signed) Mary Louisa Butter, Secretary.” 


We hope that everyone who is planning to 
attend the Georgia State Convention and the 
National Convention in Atlanta in May is 
thinking every day about the importance of 
securing a certificate when buying his ticket 
for Atlanta. The other day we received a let- 
ter from one of our workers in which she said: 

“I am wholly in sympathy with your attempt 
to induce delegates to buy tickets with the cer- 
tificate plan in mind. Because of our unfor- 
tunate experience at Austin, however, our state 
will have no bulletin in which to announce it to 
her locals this year, nor will we be represented 
at Atlanta. 

“You can see that to the smaller states with 
cramped financial situations the thing is very 
serious. Our state could scarcely afford to send 
me last year, but we thought the advantage 
to the work would be worth the trial. Our 
locals responded beautifully with their volun- 
tary offerings for the purpose, but the amount 
was not equal te the added expense which we 
did not anticipate. As a consequence our work 
has suffered all summer and fall, and I have 
been forced to regret having gone, in spite of 
the wonderful inspiration. 

“T shall be only too glad to assist, even 
though my going to Atlanta is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

And this was all due to the fact that so many 
of our members forgot to get their certificates, 

It is delightful for those of us who have cars 
or passes to take us to Atlanta; but do not for- 
get to stop at least far enough from Atlanta 
so that your ticket will cost 70 cents and buy a 
ticket to Atlanta, and secure your certificate so 
that when you reach the Convention this cer- 
tificate may be handed at once to the transporta- 
tion manager when you register. As this is 
election year, we anticipate a large attendance 
at the convention, and if each delegate and vis- 
itor will buy a ticket and get a certificate, there 
is no question at all about our securing reduced 
rates. We need only 250 certificates for this 
purpose, and the railroad companies have prom- 
ised to count the delegates to both the State and 
the National Conventions being held in Atlanta 
the same week. 


We are wondering if you will not be inter- 
ested in this letter which has recently come from 
a worker of Rio de Janiero, Brazil, which shows 
something that is being done in that country for 
the children: 

“We are putting on a very vigorous campaign 
for improvement of cinemas. You see the best 
films are not sent down here, and I think all the 
worst ones must be. Last evening (Sunday) I 
was coming back from a visit to a friend in the 
hospital, I saw a picture advertising “Three 
Weeks.’ I thought the thing had died of shame 
long ago. 
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“The thing that appeals to me most is a class 
conducted by one of our best doctors, a course 
of 10 lessons on the care of the baby, for upper 
class girls and mothers. The interest is most 
gratifying, and he is making the lessons very 
worth while. It is the first thing of the kind I 
have known anything about in Brazil, and a 
thing that must become pretty general before 
infant mortality is greatly lowered. 

“Great work is being carried on by the Fed- 
eral Board of Health and by some of the states 
for reducing the death rate, in a manner that 
will reach only the humble mothers.” 





We are wondering if some of you do not 
have packed away in your attics a set of at- 
tractive andirons which you would like to loan 
to the National Office for their fireplace. We 
think it would improve the reception room very 
much if we could have some fittings for our 
fireplace. We will gladly pay expressage. 





We wonder if all of the states have explained 
to their locals how to make books of samples of 
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National literature. Leaflets have a way of 
disappearing unless they are attached to some- 
thing substantial. We take a dark brown bris- 
tol board about 6% inches by 10 inches, bind the 
edges with black tape and print on the front 
of one piece, “NATIONAL CONGRESS LIT- 
ERATURE;” then on the inside leaves we paste 
near the front edge a strip having gummed sec- 
tions, called “U-File-’em” strips. These allow 
one to mount 8 or 10 leaflets with just the lit- 
tle code words in the upper right-hand corner 
showing, to give the title of the leaflet. 

In this way it is possible to file the entire 
40 odd leaflets, furnished free by the National, 
on very few pages and to have them in such 
shape that they can easily be read, and yet 
cannot easily be removed. These little “U-File- 
‘em” strips cost very little, and of course the 
bristol board for the pages of the book are 
inexpensive. We mount the leaflets under 
the department headings, mounting on each 
page those in connection with the work of 
the committees under that particular depart- 
ment. Many people are using these little books 
and finding them extremely helpful. 











This is the home of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and of its good friend ana 
ally, the National Education Association. The three windows visible on the right side, on the 
third floor, the two faintly seen through the tree, on the front, and the two behind the big 


branches, on the fourth floor, are those of the National Office. 


On the third floor are the 


reception room, the office of the President and Executive Secretary, and the combined library 
and business office, while higher up are the shipping department and the stenography and 


mimeographing rooms. 


We shall visit the reception room next month. 
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FORT COLLINS, COLORADO, DEDICATES 
A NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


BY LULU P. O’HARA 


The Larimer County Congress of Parents and 
Teachers most fittingly observed Educational 
Week on November 20th by dedicating the new 
high school building which has just been put 
into use this year. 

The patrons of the school gathered for a 
banquet at 6.00 P. M. in the school cafeteria, 
which serves several hundred at a time. Fol- 
lowing the banquet, Parent-Teacher Association 
songs were sung, after which the patrons of the 
school went on a tour of inspection over the 
building. 

The Fort Collins High School is located on 
one of the main avenues of the city, and is ac- 
cessible to the street car line which gives all 
pupils a two-cent fare. It stands in a tract of 
land fifteen acres in extent, which was a gift 
of L. C. Moore for the purpose. The building, 
which cost $420,000, is a three-story brick 
structure with a line of pillars the full height of 
the building across the middle of the front. The 
ground in front of the building will be made 
into a city park, the sides and back part of the 
grounds giving ample room for boys’ and girls’ 
athletics. They will have a football field, 
hockey rink, basketball and tennis courts. There 
will be a quarter-mile race track with a 220- 
yard straight away. When the grounds are 
finished there will be several miles of sidewalk 
inside the school grounds. 

The building is modern in every respect. The 
classrooms are convenient and well ventilated. 
The trophy room is most interesting and the 
library is thoroughly up to date. The latter is 
presided over by a trained librarian and is a 
credit to the city. The manual training depart- 
ment, music department, and gymnasium are all 
that.could be desired. The auditorium with its 
roomy comfortable seats will hold an audience 
of 1,100 people. 

The entire building is equipped with a mas- 
ter clock system, and the Univent Ventilating 
System is proving most satisfactory. This 
building will accommodate 850 pupils, and is at 
present taking care of 700. 

The program of the evening was in charge 
of the Larimer County Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, with Mrs. J. H. Setzler, president, in 
charge. 

The High ‘School Orchestra and the Girls’ 
Glee Club rendered some very fine music, and 
the invocation was followed by an address of 
welcome by Superintendent A. H. Dunn, who 
referred to his thirty years of service in the 
schools of the city, and the development that 
has taken place in that time. “This fine new 
building,” he said, “with its ultra-modern 
equipment, is the culmination of the desire and 
purpose of a great people.” He contrasted this 
meeting with a similar meeting held two years 
ago when the conditions were most congested 
and crowded. 





The president outlined briefly the history of 
schools in this county. The first school was 
opened on June, 1866, by Mrs. Elizabeth Keays, 
Fort Collins has the distinction of having the 
first kindergarten west of the Mississippi River, 

A short talk was given by F. G. Eggers, 
regional director of Boy Scouts, in reference to 
the training and development received by mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Mrs. Katherine Morton, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Wyoming. 
Mrs. Morton is a very fluent and interesting 
speaker, illustrating many of her points with 
wit and humor. She spoke of the aims of mod- 
ern education to develop our young people 
morally, mentally, and spiritually. “The gift 
of good literature,” she said, “is a most potent 
factor in developing fullness and richness of life 
and character.” She spoke of the advantages 
of the uplifting tendencies of modern textbooks, 

Mrs. Morton said, “The Congress of Parents 
and Teachers with its bringing together in sym- 
pathy of teachers and parents of all stations of 
life is destined to be of untold benefit to the 
rising generation.” 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
My DEAR EDITOR: 

I noticed recently your call for interesting ac- 
counts of Parent-Teacher Association activi- 
ties that were worth while, and, although I be- 
lieve that the enclosed accounts will not be eligi- 
ble for the prize you offered (one year’s sub- 
scription to your valuable magazine), as they 
are probably over 500 words, I am sending 
them for two purposes. 

First, to show you and any who may read 
them that we have the finest Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the finest schools in the finest 
city in the country. This is a challenge! 

Second, that we have the finest co-operation 
from two splendid newsapers—Pasadena Star 
News and Pasadena Evening Post—who will do 
almost anything that we publicity chairmen ask 
them to do. 

I happen to be publicity chairman for an ele- 
mentary school, Henry W. Longfellow; a 
junior high school, John Marshall; and assistant 
publicity chairman to the chairman of the Pasa- 
dena High School. (For fear you might think 
I have a dozen I will say that J have only six 
children, so naturally I am represented from the 
kindergarten to the ’Varsity football team!) 

When I want a notice with a head-line, all 
I have to do is to say so. If I want it on the 
front page, I just mention the word. If I want 
a reporter out at a big affair, I just “order” one, 
and if I want a picture taken, I “order” the 
staff photographer. That’s all there is to it. 

I do not consider I am a nuisance. I consider 


that the papers should be grateful to me for 
giving them such constructive, uplifting news 
to print in their columns. If I have an unusually 
long notice and am quaking in my boots for 
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fear they won't print it all, I say with a great 
deal of finality, “Of course, for the good of 
your paper you won't cut any of that out.” And 
they don’t! 

At all of the Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings I take notes on the speeches made, as 
well as on general procedure, and if the 
speeches are not as good as they ought to be, I 
make them sound good in the paper, anyhow, so 
those who have failed to attend will think 
they've missed more than they really have, and 
those who did attend will just think they failed 
to grasp it all. And it makes the speaker feel 
good to be “written up.” 

The two schools of which I am _ publicity 
chairman average from 300 to 400 at their night 
meetings and 150 at the afternoon meetings. The 
high school is not so well attended. We have 
about 28 schools here in Pasadena, and I am 
sure these notices I am sending you are a fair 
sample of all of our Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion notices from all the schools, so you see we 
“Pyll-Together-Always,” that’s the motto of our 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

With all good wishes for your continued 
success, 

ONE OF YouR Co-WoORKERS, 
(Signed) CARRIE HENDERSON PAULSON. 
(Mrs. JosEPH PAULSON.) 

P. S. We have the finest Federation Presi- 

dent in the United States—Mrs. J. B. Tagert! 


I 
CARNIVAL A BRILLIANT AFFAIR. 
BY A REPORTER WHO ATTENDED IT 


Recently the Longfellow school grounds were 
the scene of a colorful carnival presented un- 
der the auspices of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the school, and the untiring efforts of 
those in charge made of it a decidedly success- 
ful affair. It is estimated by the committee 
that the proceeds were nearly $2000. 

At 2.00 o’clock the parade, in which 1,000 
youngsters marched, commenced moving west 
on East Washington Street from the school 
grounds to North Lake Avenue, north on Lake 
to Rio Grande, and east on Rio Grande to the 
primary building, where the children entered 
for their very effective pageant. The parade 
was six blocks in length and some of the cos- 
tumes of the kiddies were exceedingly clever 
and unique. There were children dressed as 
flowers, mice, Spanish senors and _ senoritas, 
pirates, cowboys, Colonial dames and gentle- 
men, ballet dancers, elves, and what not, and 
such a procession of them that one might easily 
imagine the Pied Piper of Hamlin tripping 
along in front of them. 

COLORFUL PAGEANT 

The pageant took place on an improvised 
Stage on the steps of the primary building, with 
each class representing some particular group, 
such as flowers of Longfellow, Mother Goose, 
Japanese, Dutch, Pilgrims, Pierrots and Pier- 
rettes, Indians, Children of Many Lands, Hal- 
lowe’en sprites, and, in fact, so many that it 
was impossible to keep track of them all as 
they flashed in the manner of a kaleidoscope be- 
fore the audience of parents and friends. 

Following the pageant, those attending the 
carnival wandered about the grounds to see 
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what they could see, discovering various booths 
wherein were sold splendid Christmas gifts, 
such as fancy work, aprons, bags, luncheon sets, 
bridge sets, dolls, and no end of good things to 
eat—candy, ice cream, pop corn, soft drinks, and 
hot dogs, of course. 

JUDGE THOMPSON PRESIDES 

Judge Raymond Thompson presided over the 
side show, and the “Spark Plug” act put on 
by Charles Cobb and Cecil F. Martin, two 
Pasadena Kiwanians, proved a source of great 
amusement to the children. Disguised as Bar- 
ney Google’s famous quadruped, they capered 
about in a mirth-provoking manner, and their 
appreciative spectators kept calling for “more.” 

A popular place during the afternoon was the 
tea room, while another attractive feature was 
the charming flower booth, where the season’s 
choicest blooms could be purchased. 

Many took advantage of the 6.00 o’clock din- 
ner served in the cafeteria, which was followed 
by an entertainment in the primary building, 
featuring Edwin Sweeting, magician, whose 
“Show of Mystery” proved as baffling as ever. 
Selections by the John Marshall Junior High 
School Orchestra, under the direction of S. W. 
Drury, who also gave a number of solos, were 
also heartily enjoyed, and the true carnival 
spirit predominated throughout the entire affair, 
the electric lights donated by the city for the 
occasion adding to the effectiveness of the scene. 

CLAD IN STAR-NEWS 

Considerable attention was attracted by Mrs. 
Joseph Paulson, who appeared in a unique out- 
fit fashioned from issues of The Star-News. She 
marched at the head of the parade with the 
Boy Scouts and received much applause. 

H. W. Lyon, principal of the Longfellow 
School; Mrs. Charles Trowbridge, president of 
the Longfellow Parent-Teacher Association, and 
Mrs. H. W. Lindsay, finance chairman and 
chairman of the carnival, and her splendid com- 
mittee spared no effort in making the affair the 
brilliant event that it was. 


II 
CO-OPERATION IS PLEDGED ANEW 
Fine MusIcAL ProGRAM Is ENJOYED 


Co-operation between the parents and faculty 
was pledged by Mrs. C. H. Funk, newly-elected 
president of High School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, for the parents, and by William F. 
Ewing, principal, for the faculty, at an enjoy- 
able meeting of the association held recently. 
Mrs. A. L. Hamilton presided until after the 
election of the new president. 

A delightful musical program was given by 
a small group of students under direction of 
Miss Lulu Parmley. The officers were elected 
and later in the meeting were installed by Mrs. 
Hamilton, past national vice-president of the 
organization, after reading the following ideals 
for co-operation to the association: 


TO DEVELOP CO-OPERATION 

1. Assist actively in all good undertakings, 
whether in favor of them or not. 

2. Do committee work when possible. 

3. Study to make yourself familiar with the 
larger organization of which you are a part, and 
with the larger work which it is carrying on. 

4. Recognize your obligation to the organiza- 
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tion to which you belong. Be willing to as- 
sume responsibility and to sacrifice your own 
pleasure for the good of the organization. Get 
the “long run” point of view. 

5. Put co-operation in place of competition. 
Do not discourage others, but help and en- 
courage them, instead. 

Mrs. Funk emphasized the main function of 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the welfare of 
the child in the school, in the home and in the 
church. She stated that the High School Parent- 
Teacher Association as an organization would 
always be back of the faculty to assist in 
any possible way. 


PRINCIPAL SPEAKS 

W. F. Ewing, principal, assured the mothers 
that the first interest of the principal and fac- 
ulty was always the well-being of the boys and 
girls. He said, “While there may sometimes be 
differences of opinion, the problems will be 
solved, with mutual understanding, and co- 
operation. The faculty always stands ready to 
do its part. We pledge our co-operation and 
support to your worthy efforts.” 

Mrs. J. B. Tagert, federation president, urged 
the parents to realize that paying membership 
dues does not fulfill their obligation to the 
Parent-Teacher Association; that the important 
part of their work is co-operation and helping 
in every way the welfare of the students. 

Lowry S. Howard, speaking on child welfare, 
said in part, “The child welfare department of 
the board of education is not for the purpose of 
supplying money and clothes to the poor. Con- 
trarily, the moral guidance of the child is its 
chief objective and it is now called Bureau of 
Child Welfare and Guidance. The bureau has 
established at the Lincoln School an open air 
room in some schools a special attention room 
and furnished teachers and equipment for the 
preventorium, where the gain in health is mar- 
velous. 

Of the 1,300 cases handled by the compulsory 
attendance department last month only 23 were 
actual truants. The attendance officer is a 
counsellor, not a policeman. Much good is ac- 
complished by the home teachers and the part- 
time school, which gives needed training to those 
between the ages of 16 and 18, who have left 
school, but are obliged by law to attend classes 
four hours every week. The health department 
has two whole-time doctors, two part-time doc- 
tors and five nurses with a dentist at the dis- 
pensary. The power of holding the pupils in 
Pasadena High School is very high. 

In closing, Mr. Howard emphasized the fact 
that much money does not make a good home. 
That the good home is where there is love, loy- 
alty and courtesy, common honesty and clean 
living and thinking. 


FATHER’S NIGHT AS A CHILD WELFARE 
DAY CELEBRATION IN AUBURN, N. Y. 
BY MRS. J. A. PALMER, PRESIDENT 

Bradford Street School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation decided to celebrate Child Welfare Day 
by holding its annual Fathers’ Night at this 
time. An invitation was written to the father 


of every child in the school (on a postal card). 
Because we felt the fathers in our club were 
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not so vitally interested in our work as the 
mothers, we decided that our regular Program 
Committee should plan the evening’s entertain- 
ment. However, a father presided at the meet- 
ing, and good care was taken that the pro- 
gram should be of primary interest to the 
fathers. 

A very pleasing musical program was ar- 
ranged. We had as our guests and speakers 
of the evening the superintendent of Auburn 
Public Schools, the new principal of the high 
school, and the Boy Scout executive. 

The meeting proved very entertaining and in- 
formative, and although our number was not 
large, due to the fact that our school is a 
small one of only the first four grades, our 
child welfare collection amounted to six dollars, 

We had a discussion on “A Father’s Share 
in the Education of His Children.” The Boy 
Scout executive gave a man’s opinion, the 
“Father’s Job.” This, he said, is not distinct 
and separable from a mother’s job. They must 
act in partnership. As parents it is not only a 
privilege but a duty to see that the schools meet 
the requirements of the child, in that there are 
proper and sanitary buildings, gymnasiums, 
adequate playgrounds, and swimming pools; 
and that the curriculum include such studies as 
will fit the child for a valuable future, as do- 
mestic science, mechanical drawing, etc., and 
that the people be intelligently and properly in- 
formed at election time in regard to the nom- 
inees for the school board. 

Every child has latent some ability, which, if 
properly developed, may become his life work. 
If the child has a particular hobby—and every 
child should have one—it should be cultivated 
and developed. If your child is fond of the 
out doors you should make it a duty to hike 
with him, if he is fond of birds see that he has 
a field glass; if he is an admirer of butterflies, 
see that he has a net and screened boxes to se- 
cure his cocoons and caterpillars; if he cares 
for swimming or fishing accompany him on such 
occasions. 

The splendid work done by the state health 
pamphlets in checking venereal disease was 
lauded. It was urged that we as parents watch 
the child’s reading. “Boy’s Life’ was highly 
recommended; and the obnoxious literature 
which comes uninvited into the homes, through 
centers right at our doors was warned against. 

A woman’s opinion of “A Father’s Share in 
the Education of His Children” was then given. 

We are living in an age of thinkers, but I 
wonder how many fathers take time to reflect 
on their position as heads of families? Time 
is taken up with business, not with children. 
Have you ever guessed (even in a small de- 
gree) the weight of your opinion expressed in 
word or act? A father is the most desirable 
pal his family could seek; and a wholly in- 
dispensable companion. Your wife should be a 
partner to be consulted, her sympathies and 
counsel should guide you through difficulties 
She seeks your judgment in forming her con- 
victions. 

A family can never succeed unless treated as 
a whole—an indivisible unit. Fathers should 
have part in the discipline of their children and 
not try to shift all the responsibility on the 
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MEDART Playground Busiilieet 








Children Take To It 
Like Ducks To Water 


Kids just delight in using Medart Equip- 
ment. Why? Because fifty-three years’ 
experience has taught Medart designers 
just what the little folks like. Experi- 
enced purchasers and playground super- 
visors are just as enthusiastic—because 
Medart Equipment combines the four 





Service ! 


Safety! - 


Send for Medart Playground Catalog M-9, fully illustrating and describing 
the entire Medart Line. Also ask for booklet ‘‘Planning a Playground” which 
gives specimen playground layouts and tells how to raise funds for this laud- 


able purpose. 


- Durability! 


essentials of 


Economy! 
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mother’s shoulder. The child needs the interest 
and guidance of two parents. A mother (in 
her affection) often sees her child as she wishes 
him to be, not as he is—the father’s vision is 
less blurred, his criticism less biased. A mother 
often gets tired, so tired that she sometimes risks 
the passing up of discipline in hope of reserv- 
ing a spark of energy for herself. A father’s 
discipline must dove-tail with and supplement 
a mother’s training. His influence reaches the 
child directly, and _ indirectly; indirectly— 
through the mother. Hence it is necessary that 
a sympathetic understanding of the motives 
which prompt each other’s actions, be devel- 
oped. One’s influence reaches farther than one’s 
own family; the child in contact with other 
children passes on your ideas, ideals and con- 
victions to the outside world. It behooves one, 
therefore, to falter before the word is spoken 
or the act is done and ask, “Is this for the good 
of the child and humanity?” The success of 
child training is dependent to a large extent 
upon the father. He is not simply the wage- 
earner—he is the spiritual backbone of the 
family. 


“A father and his tiny son 

Crossed a rough street one stormy day. 
‘See, papa,’ cried the little one, 

‘l stepped in your steps all the way.’ 


“Ah, random childish hands, that deal 
Quick thrusts no ceat of proof could stay 


It touched him with the touch of steel— 
‘I stepped in your steps all the way!’ 


“If this man shirks his manhood’s due, 
And heeds what lying voices say, 

It is not one that falls but two— 

‘Il stepped in your steps all the way.’ 


“But they who thrust off greed and fear, 
Who love and watch, who toil and pray— 
How their hearts carol when they hear: 
‘I stepped in your steps all the way.” 


The principal of the high school gave a hint 
and a suggestion by reading of a high school 
Parent-Teacher Association that kept their 
children from social activities during the week, 
dress the girls simply and modestly, and co- 
operate with the school authorities in all ways 
possible. 

Our last number was a huge cake built in two 
tiers, decorated with 28 candles, which were 
lighted in affectionate memory of our founders. 
The cake was surmounted by a kewpie doll, 
dressed in a band, arms outstretched, and bear- 
ing a placard with the supplication—“Guide 
me, teach me, love me.” 

Everyone left the meeting feeling full of in- 
spiration and bearing the conviction of the 
worth-whileness of the cause. More fathers 
have joined our club this year than ever before; 
the whole community seems to be awakening to 
the significance of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation as a social and educational unit. 
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Pur beautiful 
pure melody into your school 


A cni’s crying out “Oh, that star!” . . . “Such white, white snow!” is 
an instinctive response to beauty and its mystery. His wonder opens to 
the things you can never teach by words. Yet through pure melody—tones 
rich and clear from the Victrola—you can put into the child-mind glows, 
rhythms, soft callings—exquisite pleasure for every listening moment. 


For early morning, use such freshness as Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the 
Lark. For joyous study—lyrics, old hunting songs; 4ve Maria as Ellen 
sang it to the harp of Allen-Bane; emotional dramatic readings that include 
the veritable shouts of a Roman mob. Use folk-songs for phrasing. Beau- 
tiful rhythms for child-dances—simple to teach, yet who knows how far and 
priceless in result. For imagination—Saint-Saens’ The Swan—lake-music 
so softly rippling you can tell when the white bird lifts its head! These 
bring the artists and artistry of the world into the silence of classrooms. 
Think of Schubert’s Allegro Moderato, where the beauty of woodwinds 
summons the rustling of invisible forces to the listening minds of the children. 


You will want to know how other schools use the Victrola and Victor 
records to bring beautiful pure melody to their pupils. Send for information 
—or at any store selling Victor products, ask to hear these records. As you 
listen, your mind will create abundant uses for them in classwork. 


Allegro Moderato Unfinished Negro Spiritual (Dvordk— 


Symphony (Schubert) Kreisler) - Frirz Kreister 1122 
PHILADELPHIA OrcHesTRA 6459 On Wings of Song 


Ave Maria (Schubert) Marsu 55052 (Mendelssohn) - Heiretz 6152 








By the Waters of Minnetonka 
(Cavanass— Lieurance) 
Cuemer 1015 
Devotion (Mascagni) 
Mormon TaserNacLe Cuorr 19829 
Farewell to Cucullain 
(Londonderry Air) Fritz 
KreisLern—Husco Kreister 3017 
Four Leaf Clover 
(Brownell) - - Wiuams 855 
Hark! Hark! the Lark 


(Schubert) - - - Giuck 664 
Liebestraum (Liszt) SAMAROFF 6269 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 

(Bishop) - - - Gtuck 654 
Minuet in G 


(Beethoven) - - Power 804 
Morning—‘“Peer Gynt” (Grieg) 

Victor ConcerT OrcnHestra 35470 
My Mother Bids Me Bind 

My Hair (Haydn) Marsu 45092 


Praeludium (Jarnefelt) 

Vicror Concert OrcHEsTRA 18323 
Salut d’Amour 

(Elgar) - - + Ztmpauisr 890 
Serenade 

(Titl) - Neapotrran Trio 16995 
Slumber Boat 

(Riley—Gaynor) LittterietD 18448 
Solvejg’s Cradle Song—‘“Peer 

Gynt” (Grieg) - - Marsun 453212 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 

(Dvorak) - Frirz Kreister 727 
Souvenir 

(Drdla) - Frrrz Kreister 716 
Swan, The 

(Saint-Saens) - KinpLer 45096 
To a Wild Rose 

(MacDowell) Venetian Trio 18208 
Waltz in E Fiat 

(Durand) - - «+ Bauer 6508 
Waltz in G Flat Major 

(Chopin) - + Motsetvircn 55156 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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